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Education and the American Future 


GLENN FRANK 


President of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Once again it is my privilege to speak to a 
nationally representative body of educators on 
the crucial issue of public economy in its rela- 
tion to the future of the schools and of public 
education in its relation to the 
future of the nation. The two 
phases of this issue are inex- 
tricably interlocked, but I shall 
speak of them in turn, address- 
ing myself, first, to the problem 
of public economy in its relation 
to the future of the schools, and, 
second, to the problem of public 
education in its relation to the 
future of the nation. 

That it is necessary for public 
institutions as well as private in- 
dividuals to tighten their belts in 
lean years may be accepted with- 
out argument. I have broken 
my lance as often as any other 
American against waste, ineffi- 
ciency, and the retention of man- 
ifestly obsolete public services. 
I lifted my voice and lent my 
pen in behalf of such economy 
when the economic skies were 
bright and the bloated statistics of a bogus 
prosperity tempted private individuals and pub- 
lic institutions alike to reckless prodigality. I 
think, therefore, that I have earned the right 
now, when the economic skies are dark and the 
stern fact of a depleted national income con- 
fronts us, to speak of the national danger that 
lies coiled at the heart of economy measures 
that are not dictated by a statesmanlike sense 
of relative values. 

The necessity for economy is indisputable. 
The nature of economy is debatable. The form 
of economy may make the fact of economy 
either a national asset or a national liability. 

There are those who think that for educators 
to speak now of the dangers confronting edu- 
cation and the other social enterprises of gov- 
ernment in the economic crisis that has chilled 
and arrested the national life is a kind of trea- 
son to those who are wrestling with the almost 
insuperable task of balancing public budgets. 
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In the minds of such Americans, budget balanc- 
ing has been lifted to the dignity of a religion, 
and in this improvised religion they find man- 
date for the merciless inquisition of public 
servants who seek to keep the 
national mind reminded of those 
immediate human values and 
those long-time social responsi- 
bilities that lie behind public 
budgets and for which, indeed, 
public budgets exist. 

I cannot concur in this point 
of view! 

I am not so blind as to assume 
that a nation can suffer an eco- 
nomic dislocation as profound as 
this without its institutions hav- 
ing to adjust themselves to its 
impact. I do not suggest that 
the teacher should be exempt 
from his just share of the sacri- 
fices the time may necessitate 
even after a broad and socially 
sensitive statesmanship has given 
its best to the situation. But, in 
a phase of economic crisis, there 
are interests that lie beyond eco- 
nomics, and, unless these interests that have to 
do with the bodies and minds and spirits of 
the men and women and children of the nation 
are safeguarded in the midst of crisis, economic 
recovery itself will prove a barren achievement. 
It is quite as important to balance the nation’s 
life as to balance the nation’s budget. It is 
quite as important to prevent a social deficit 
for the future as to wipe out a financial deficit 
in the present. 

The great army of laymen who are serving 
on the governing boards of schools, colleges, 
universities, libraries, hospitals, and kindred 
social institutions, on city councils, in state legis- 
tures, and in Congress are facing almost insur- 
mountable difficulties in making ends meet. 
The Banquo’s ghost of insufficient public in- 
come persistently haunts their consideration of 
imperative public expenditures. These laymen, 
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charged with the guardianship of these basic 
public services, must function in an unprece- 
dentedly distracting atmosphere. A thousand 
and one competing demands beat about their 
desks. They are caught in the cross-fire of 
irrational demands for increasing public ex- 
penditures and equally irrational demands for 
decreasing public expenditures. They are told, 
in one breath that the buying power of the 
period must be increased and, in the next 
breath, that the buying power of government 
must be decreased. If, in this distracting at- 
mosphere, they are to balance public budgets 
without unbalancing the life of community, 
state, and nation, they need all the help that 
can come from responsible and unhampered 
discussion of those forces and institutions upon 
the full and effective functioning of which the 
physical health, intellectual discipline, and spir- 
itual stability of the future depend. 


To prosecute such discussion in the midst of 
the direst fiscal difficulties that have confronted 
government in this generation is not treason 
but cooperation. Indeed, the highest coopera- 
tion we can give to the men and women charged 
with the appropriation of public funds is to hold 
so high that all may see the banner of those 
values that lie beyond economics, the values 
we can least afford to lose, the values without 
which prosperity becomes a poison in the na- 
tion’s vitals. 

That is what I have come to do tonight. And, 
if this be treason, ladies and gentlemen, make 
the most of it! 

It has been part of the genius of America 
that we have invested liberally in education. 
For this reason, it was inevitable that, when 
depression began to enforce retrenchments in 
public expenditures, there should come an un- 
usual concentration of public attention upon 
the schools. For no large public expenditure 
can be exempt from public examination when 
the public income nose-dives to new low levels. 
Nor should it. But it is the business of social 
statesmanship to turn this depression-induced 
concern with the schools to constructive rather 
than destructive account. 

In a phase of crisis, like this, there is always 
a flare-up of superficial and sinister criticism 
of the schools by demagogues who are willing 
to play horse with anything they think they 
can capitalize to their personal or political ad- 
vantage. If the nation listens to such voices, 
now, we may wreck in a year the achievements 
of a quarter century. But, by and large, the 
common sense of our commonwealths can be 
trusted to take care of their demagogues, at 
least the more blatant of the breed. But the 
most serious threat to education just now is 
not the obviously blatant demagogy. The 
schools of the nation are today threatened with 
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emasculation at the hands of dishonest reduc- 
tionists who have subtly hidden themselves in 
the camp of honest advocates of essential re- 
trenchment. The honest advocates of essential 
retrenchment are deeply concerned that the 
door to educational opportunity shall be kept 
open to the sons and daughters of all classes 
and all conditions of men. The dishonest reduc- 
tionists, where their indifference cannot be 
traced to ignorance, seem willing to undermine 
public confidence in the whole system of free 
public education if their ends can but be 
achieved thereby. 

We have been stampeded into an hysteria 
regarding public expenditures that bears all the 
ear-marks of the hysteria that swept our sanity 
from its moorings during the World War. And, 
broadly speaking, the same forces have en- 
gineered these two aberrations of the national 
mind, namely, the forces standing to profit most 
from these hysterias. Under the hysteria of 
war-time the greatest benefactors of society 
were supposed to be those who rounded up the 
most pro-Germans, slackers, and_ bolsheviks. 
and, in the round-up, anybody standing in the 
way of the forces that thought to gain from 
the world storm was pretty sure to be plastered 
with the label of pro-German, slacker, or bol- 
shevik. Under the hysteria of the depression 
period it is assumed in some quarters that the 
greatest benefactors of society are those who 
are today casting the most withering aspersions 
upon the servants and services of local, state. 
and national government. 

I am not speaking of the honest alarm that 
many properly feel at the increasing costs of 
government, and Iam not questioning the urgent 
desirability of eliminating manifest waste and 
dismantling obsolete services that may be found 
clinging like barnacles to the ship of state. This 
is all to the good. But beyond this honest 
concern with essential economy I agree with 
those who sense in the nation-wide cry against 
governmental expenditures three deliberate pur- 
poses masking behind the cry for economy: 


(1) The determination of a discredited eco- 
nomic leadership to shift the blame for the de- 
pression to the shoulders of government and 
thus to divert public attention from its own 
muddling mismanagement of the national enter- 
prise. 

(2) The determination to cut governmental! 
expenditures to a point where incomes and in- 
heritances will not face further tax drafts re- 
gardless of how drastic the drop in revenue 
from property taxes may become. 

(3) The determination to stop by starvation 
the extension of governmental activity, to com- 
pel government to return to the simpler role 
of a simpler day, leaving to the leadership of 
private interests an unfettered freedom to re- 
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enact the ventures in irresponsibility that 
landed the nation in economic disaster and may 
land many of the idols of yesterday in jail or 
in exile. 

In a time when honest economy is imperative, 
it is not, I know, popular to direct attention to 
these ulterior motives that parade in the bor- 
rowed livery of honest economy, but upon their 
exposure now the future health of the national 
enterprise will depend. And no group in the 
nation stands to gain more from such exposure 
than the realistic, honest, and socially minded 
leadership of American business, industry, and 
finance. 

Upon the imperative necessity for economy 
in public expenditures there can be no disa- 
greement. I insist only that we effect that 
economy with statesmanlike foresight for the 
future of community, state, and nation. It is 
possible to be quite as short-sighted in admin- 
istering economy as in allowing extravagance. 
We can so easily economize blindly or let lim- 
ited interests dictate the schedules of retrench- 
ment. And this, gentlemen, is the grave na- 
tional danger that lurks in our current concern 
with economy. 


The country over, educators are being roundly 
damned by the blind reductionists for standing 
guard over the interests of the schools in the 
budget sessions of local, state, and national 
government. A certain type of newspaper and 
a certain type of politician would have it 
thought that the educators are out to feather 
their own nests regardless of what happens to 
the other servants and other services of gov- 
ernment and in utter disregard of the plight 
of private business. If there be such educators 
they are manifestly unworthy of their profes- 
sion. The vast army of educators throughout 
the nation who, in this crisis, are flying in the 
face of trumped-up hysterias by doing every- 
thing within their power to save the schools 
from financial strangulation and increasing poli- 
tical manipulation are doing so because their 
sense of relative values tells them that educa- 
tion is one of the supreme responsibilities and 
functions of government, that, after the pro- 
visions of relief for those in distress and out 
of work and the protection of life and property, 
education is the most important single obligation 
resting upon government in this crisis, for it 
is to education alone that we can look to pro- 
duce a leadership for the future that might 
conceivably use this magnificent machine econ- 
omy of ours to free the race from drudgery, 
poverty, and insecurity instead of letting us 
starve in a world of too much food, and go 
workless in a world with a million undone 
tasks, suffering all the perils of scarcity in an 
age of plenty. 

This is all I purpose to say tonight on the 
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problem of economy in its relation to the fu- 
ture of education. I am so completely on rec- 
ord, in the educational journals * and elsewhere, 
respecting this issue that repetition here is, I 
think, unnecessary. 

The deeper problem that makes the issue of 
statesmanlike economy so crucial is the prob- 
lem of education in its relation to the future 
of the nation. And to this problem I want now 
to turn. 

The air is, at the moment, filled with premo- 
nitions of profound change in the political, so- 
cial, and economic life of the United States. 
The forces of change may be damned up by 
inflexible traditions until they break the dykes 
with a rush of revolutionary energy or they 
may be directed by flexible intelligence into 
a process of social reconstruction that will give 
fresh significance and assured stability to our 
national future. 

Because I believe that! the future and fortune 
of all of us now living will be determined by 
the outcome of the battle royal that is now 
on between the forces of inflexible tradition 
and the forces of flexible intelligence, I have 
chosen to chart the issues of this battle for you 
tonight, and to indicate the roie of the schools 
in this battle. 


I am convinced that profound historic change 
impends in the life and enterprise of our time. 
I am not sure of the direction this change will 
take. We may be in for a long retrogression 
or we may be on the threshold of renaissance. 
The blackening of the skies that began in 1929 
may have heralded a permanent eclipse of our 
national genius or these may be but the gray 
hours before a social sunrise that will warm 
and illumine our lives where transient disaster 
has chilled and darkened them. In either case, 
the America of tomorrow will be radically 
different from the world of yesterday’s text 
book or of today’s newspaper. And what that 
world will be like will depend upon whether 
the forces of inflexible tradition or the forces 
of flexible intelligence direct our affairs in the 
days immediately ahead. 

Our national life is just now in the fourth 
phase of a progression of events that has be- 
fore in history brought whole peoples to the 
social crossroads. Unless I grossly misread the 
meaning of the last two decades of American 
history, four distinct developments in the drift 
of events have brought the American social 
order to its present critical juncture. 

First, old philosophies and old procedures 
that had long dominated our political, social, 
and economic life fell into varying degrees of 
futility through the failure of American leader- 


*See Dr. Frank's address, THE Sworp OvER 
EDUCATION, published in the April number of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, pp. 427-430. 
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ship to keep them progressively adjusted to the 
new circumstances of this new age of science 
and technology. 

Second, while this slump into futility was 
going on, new philosophies and new procedures, 
alert to the needs and adapted to the nature 
of the new age of science and technology, were 
being patiently and unobtrusively elaborated 
by scientists and seers whose historic mission 
it is to be the unofficial statesmen who, in 
freedom from the clamor of constituencies and 
the compulsion to compromise, blaze new trails 
of social organization and political action which 
the official statesmen may follow if they will. 

Third, through a long period of manifest mal- 
adjustment between the old policies and the 
new problems of American life, despite the 
heavy hand this maladjustment laid upon the 
lives of men, the masses of Americans generally 
clung uncritically to the doctrines of the fathers 
in matters political and economic. 

Fourth, in the wake of the world-wide eco- 
nomic collapse, from one end of the United 
States to the other, men have been shaken out 
of the sterile serenity that marked their mood 
in the days of our jerry-built prosperity, with 
the result that today they no longer display 
their accustomed reluctance to question the 
major assumptions upon which their life and 
enterprise have long been organized. 

It is the mood of this fourth phase that makes 
critical the present juncture in American affairs. 
The tether of traditional loyalty has slipped 
as men have watched the ground-stakes of their 
social and economic orders loosen. 

In the days of our phantom prosperity we 
were sleek and self-satisfied. We were well- 
fed and wanted nothing so much as to be let 
alone. We were impatient of those queer per- 
sons who seemed forever to be poking about 
the foundations of our social and economic 
institutions. As if anything could be wrong 
with a civilization that paid such excellent 
dividends! The missioners of political, social, 
and economic readjustment got short shrift at 
the hands of the crowd around the ticker-tape. 

The era of prosperity that ended in 1929 was, 
for Americans, an era in which new ideas in 
the fields of political, social, and economic 
philosophy did not sweeten the mass mind. As 
the old Scotch phrase has it, the heather is wet, 
and fires did not sweep easily across the fields. 

Today the situation is the exact reverse. The 
heather is dry! Disillusionment has done its 
perfect work! The crowd is again capturable! 


The man in the street is straining at the leash 
of old dogmas of politics and economics that 
have failed to keep hunger from his stomach, 
cold from his body, and fear from his heart! 
And men everywhere are fumbling blindly for 
the clue to some fresh departure in their com- 
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mon life! The mass mind is hospitable to the 
bearer of new policies! 

Such a mood is at once a grave danger and 
a great opportunity. A grave danger if irre- 
sponsible demagogy dominates it! A great op- 
portunity if responsible statesmanship directs it! 

In its present mood, the mass mind is willing 
to follow responsible statesmanship. It would 
prefer to follow responsible statesmanship. It 
may follow irresponsible demagogy. It will 
take counsel of its patience while a Roosevelt 
gathers power unprecedented into his hands and 
cuts the red tape that has bound government 
to the hitching-post of inaction. But it will not 
unduly prolong its patience. There is, I think, 
a latent impatience close under the surface of 
the liberal patience Americans generally have 
displayed through these difficult days. The 
mass mind will expect constructive action and 
creative results promptly to follow the freedom 
to act which its current mood has made Con- 
gress make possible. If the fruits of this free- 
dom to act should fail visibly to ripen, the 
mass mind will turn inevitably to an alter- 
native leadership. And it may be none too dis- 
criminating in its selection of the alternative! 

We are past the point at which beating the 
tom-tom for obsolete traditions of politics and 
economics can either satisfy the mass mind or 
bring recovery and stabilization to our national 
life. We still have time to choose between 
guided reconstruction and unguided revolt. 

I use the word “revolt” instead of the word 
“revolution” because there is a basic distinction 
between the two. This distinction was brilli- 
antly enforced by the great Mazzini in his 
crusade for the socio-moral invigoration of 
Italy in the early nineteenth century. It was 
tellingly dramatized by the Duc de la Roche- 
foucauld as he stood with King Louis watch- 
ing the Parisian mob storm the Bastille in 1789. 

“This is revolt,” said King Louis. 

“No, Sire,” said Rochefoucauld, “It is revolu- 
tion 

Revolt was there, of course, but Rochefoucauld 
was right in reminding Louis that he was watch- 
ing the profounder fact of revolution in which 
his people had set out deliberately to readjust 
the old tools of government, which were obso- 
lete, to the new tasks of government, which 
were obvious. And this, as Rochefoucauld saw, 
was a more fundamental thing than mere re- 
volt, a far-reaching process of social readjust- 
ment in which revolt was but an incident that 
might or might not take place. 

There can be revolt without revolution. There 
can be revolution without revolt. In fact, the 
greatest revolutions are never marred by re- 
volts. We do not want revolt. And, unless in- 
telligence abdicates, we can face difficulties far 
more drastic than we have yet known with- 
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out revolt. But, unless we are willing to run 
the risk of a lapse into chaos, we cannot avoid 
revolution, if by revolution we mean what we 
should mean, namely, evolution under the guid- 
ance of an intelligence that is neither enslaved 
by inflexible tradition nor dragged at the heels 
of ill-conceived change. 

Changes are forever taking place in the liv- 
ing peoples. If flexible intelligence were always 
at the helm, a process of continuous and exact 
readjustment of our social institutions to the 
new situations these changes produce would be 
kept going. The result would be that society 
would never come to dramatic turns in the 
road where it had to undertake wholesale re- 
adjustments of its policies to new situations 
that leadership had long neglected. 

* oo * * 

I have exalted the virtue of flexible intel- 
ligence as the one hope of a stable and signifi- 
cant national future. It remains only for me to 
say that, in my judgment, the stimulation and 
discipline of this flexible intelligence are the 
greatest contributions the schools can make to 
this disordered and distraught time. Need I 
say that schools cannot stimulate and discipline 
this flexible intelligence unless they are them- 
selves free to bring a flexible intelligence to 
bear upon the problems with which they deal? 
Yes, I think it must be said, for never before 
have there been so many pressures upon the 
schools, the colleges, and the universities to 
mould them to a pattern, to soft-pedal their 
researches into living realities, to tell them what 
they may and may not say. 

There are three major systems of political 
control now functioning in the Western world 
—Fascism, Communism, and Democracy. Fasc- 
ism and Communism have decided what they 
will do with their schools. They have decided 
that the laboratory must take orders from the 
legislature. There are no dissenting professors 
in Italy. Dissenters have either suffered exile 
or bought their posts at the price of silence. 
There are no dissenting professors in Moscow. 
They are nursing their wounds in Paris or pick- 
ing up a livelihood as best they can elsewhere 
in the Western world. And now Hitler has 
put the sign of the Swastika upon German 
scholarship which has, until now, been the chief 
glory of that great people. As Charles E. Mer- 
riam has suggested, it remains only for the 
democracies of the West to say that they will 
not tolerate differences of opinion to make it 
unanimous, and then we can blow out the light 
and fight it out in the dark, for, when the voice 
of reason is silenced, the rattle of machine guns 
begins. 





MEADVILLE school district ended the fiscal year 
with all bills paid and a balance in the treasury. 
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Credit Unions for Pennsylvania Teachers 
ROY F. BERGENGREN 
Executive Secretary, Credit Union National Extension 
Bureau, Boston, Mass. 


On May 26 Governor Gifford Pinchot affixed 
his signature to House Bill 1131 and brought 
thereby to a successful close a long-sustained 
effort to enact a credit union law for Pennsyl- 
vania. The bill originated with Representative 
Louis Schwartz of Philadelphia, who has been 
long interested in the credit union. Under his 
effective leadership it passed the House in mid- 
session. In the Senate it attracted the favor- 
able notice of Senators Leon Prince and Andrew 
J. Sordoni, the latter Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Banks. With their favorable support the 
bill passed the Senate as Senate Bill 1263. Gov- 
ernor Pinchot has been favorably interested in 
the credit union for many years. He is a mem- 
ber of the National Advisory Council of the 
Credit Union National Extension Bureau, which 
organization is financed by Edward A. Filene 
of Boston, Massachusetts, and carries on the 
national credit union development as a disinter- 
ested public service. The bill attracted the 
support of many individuals and organizations, 
including the effective cooperation of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, the Penn- 
sylvania Grange, the Farm Bureau Federation, 
and many others. Anthony Smith of the Gov- 
ernor’s executive staff took an active and ener- 
getic interest, giving the campaign effective 
cooperation from the beginning. In the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture John A. McSparran cooperated, because 
he appreciated the potential value of credit 
union organization to agriculture in the State. 
H. A. Hanemann, of that department, is prob- 
ably the Pennsylvania credit union pioneer; he 
has been cooperating for many years to get such 
a law enacted. 

Why was the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association so interested? The answer is to be 
found in the very effective and useful credit 
unions of public school teachers operating in 
cities as far apart as Detroit and Stockton, Cali- 
fornia; as Springfield, Massachusetts, and New 
Orleans. The credit union has something very 
tangible, very valuable, very definite to offer 
schooi teachers in Pennsylvania. 

What then is a credit union? A credit union 
is a cooperative bank organized within a spe- 
cific group of people (such as the school teach- 
ers of a given city), limited in all of its opera- 
tions to the members of this specific group, re- 
ceiving its charter from the State and function- 
ing like any state bank under the supervision 
of the State Banking Department, self-managed 
(by officers chosen by and from the group in 
elections in which each member has one vote 
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and only one vote, whatever his share holdings 
in it) and supplying its members with (1) an 
excellent system for saving money which en- 
ables them (2) with their own money and un- 
der their own management to take care of their 
own short-term credit problems at normal rates 
of interest. In the process (3) the members of 
the credit union receive valuable training in 
the important matter of the most effective use 
of their own money and learn how to manage it. 

Let us note how the plan works when ap- 
plied to school teachers. In 1926 I assisted a 
group of Detroit school teachers to organize a 
credit union. Like all new credit unions it 
started with a few members and a few dollars. 
At the end of the first year it had 45 members 
and resources of $1,403. Six years later, at the 
end of 1932, it had 1,986 members and resources 
of $375,395. It has made loans to its members 
since the time of its organization totalling 
$1,111,538. It had at the end of the year out- 
standing loans of $301,900. Its statement showed 
a guaranty fund of $13,990 and undivided profits 
of $26,760. It is beyond the limits of this article 
to trace the rapidly increasing development of 
credit unions of teachers, which now includes 
approximately fifty credit unions, operating suc- 
cessfully in such cities as San Diego, California; 
Kansas City, Missouri; Rochester, New York; 
South Bend, Indiana; and Dallas, Texas. An 
analysis of a group of twenty-three credit 
unions of teachers made in June, 1932, indi- 
cated total resources of $523,509; membership 
4,736 of whom 46.6 per cent were borrowers in 
a then total of loans outstanding of $481,720. 
The average age of these credit unions was 
at the time about two years. 

To have membership in a credit union I 
must first be a member of the group within 
which it is organized; I must next agree to 
save five dollars, paying it in in cash or at the 
rate of twenty-five cents a pay day. If I would 
save fifty cents a pay day, I subscribe to two 
of the five-dollar units and pay in a quarter 
on each one; if a dollar a pay day—to four 
units, etc. The plan seeks to make a systematic 
saver of the member. There are, for example, 
16,000 employees of the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company who have member- 
ship in the eight credit unions of company 
employees; in the credit unions they have saved 
a total of two million dollars, some of the mem- 
bers having to their credit the maximum per- 
mitted by the Massachusetts law, or $4,000, 
made possible by long-sustained, systematic sav- 
ing. Money in a credit union is like money 
in any good bank and may be withdrawn at 
will. Operating in thirty-seven states and in 
the District of Columbia under the same super- 
vision as the banks, the credit unions, which 
now number over two thousand, have come 
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through the depression without failures, estab- 
lishing the finest record ever established by 
any form of banking under conditions of sim- 
ilar stress. The Pennsylvania credit union law 
is typical and follows closely the other thirty- 
seven state laws. Any seven citizens of the 
Commonwealth, representing a group within 
which it is desired to organize a credit union, 
petition the State Banking Department, the 
plan of petition and organization being care- 
fully outlined in the law. Appropriate forms, 
including articles of association, by-laws, etc., 
are now being worked out and it will soon be 
possible for school teachers in Pennsylvania to 
avail themselves of the service which credit 
unions are rendering to teachers in so many 
cities elsewhere. If you would know more 
about the credit union law, or how to organize 
a credit union, or any details of organization 
or operation, write the Credit Union National 
Extension Bureau, 5 Park Square, Boston, 
Massachusetts, or the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, 400 North Third Street, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. No charge, direct or 
indirect, or obligation of any sort attaches to 
any service rendered by the Credit Union Na- 
tional Extension Bureau. 





School Employes’ Retirement Board 

The committee appointed by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to nominate 
candidates for the vacancy on the School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board which will be caused 
by the expiration of the term of Lucy W. Glass 
on December 31, 1933, met in the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction at 
11:00 a. m. on Saturday, June 10. 

The following persons constituted this com- 
mittee: James N. Rule, Chairman; Ben G. 
Graham, superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh; 
Landis Tanger, president, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville; John L. Finafrock, superin- 
tendent, Franklin County schools, Chambers- 
burg; Mrs. Kathryn Ralston, Brockway; Mrs. 
John Smith, Milton; and Anna W. Walker, 
Philadelphia. 

The committee nominated Lucy W. Glass, 
Harrisburg, and Mabel Studebaker, Erie. 

Both Miss Glass and Miss Studebaker have 
accepted the nomination and their names wilt 
appear on the ballots which will be distributed 
among the members of the School Employes’ 
Retirement Association some time before De- 
cember 1, 1933. 

Full instructions will accompany the ballots 
and the voting must be completed before De 
cember 31, 1933. ' 





RECENTLY OKLAHOMA AND ILLINOIS ratified the 
federal child labor amendment thereby increas- 
ing the number of states so ratifying to 15. 
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The Chicago Convention of the 
National Education Association 


Many believe that the militant but not radi- 
cal Chicago Convention of the N. E. A., July 
1-7, 1933, was the turning point in the educa- 
tional depression. The critical situation in the 
public schools of Chicago came to the fore- 
front in several of the meetings, and the 12,000 
teachers of the nation attracted by the con- 
vention and by the World’s Fair—Century of 
Progress—decided that they need to show their 
teeth in fight as well as in smiles. Of course, 
no one knows whether there is a possibility of 
a controlled currency and the right degree of 
inflation, but all hope for good results from 
the program of planned economy: better dis- 
tributed profits, controlled production, steadier 
consumption, better coordination and coopera- 
tion. All realize that school budgets for next 
year are already made and that little substan- 
tial advance in education can be expected 
immediately. Perhaps the year 1933-34 will be 
our hardest year, but the schools will be work- 
ing in the building-up process. Industrially and 
commercially the skies are clearing and the 
educational workers are determined to lift the 
educational clouds. : 

Time, the weekly newsmagazine, reported the 
Chicago convention under the caption, FIGHT, as 
follows: “We are not cowards. We are red- 
blooded American citizens!” clarioned Superin- 
tendent Willard E. Givens of Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia. 

“The old idea of the teacher as a submissive, 
bookish person is impossible!” cried the As- 
sociation’s one-time President, Florence Hale. 

“The teacher in the new deal must not be 
timid!” declared President Herman Lee Dono- 
van of Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege. “He should participate in politics . 
as the champion of great and fundamental 
issues . < 

Getting down to cases, Professor John Kelley 
Norton of Columbia’s Teachers College beat a 
dead horse when he flayed the banker who was 
supposed to evade taxes and starve education. 
Retiring President Joseph Rosier let fly at the 
R. F. C. for refusing loans to schools while 
lending millions to insurance and railroad com- 
panies. Almost as pugnacious as the speeches 
were the convention’s resolutions: (1) against 
political interference with teacher appoint- 
ments; (2) for a nation-wide investigation of 
anti-education “taxpayers’ leagues;” (3) for an 
exposé of utility companies in N. E. A.’s own 
publications; (4) for vigorous censure of cities 
which fail to pay teachers while meeting other 
public. obligations. 


Robert C. Moore, State Secretary, I[linois 
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State Teachers Association, declared “They 
(teachers) must clearly see that anyone who 
gets money or service from others without 
fully earning it is a thief, no matter how high 
his social standing; that anyone who earns 
money for service without getting it is cheated 
or robbed. From now on we teachers ‘ought 
to ally ourselves with the workers and pro- 
ducers rather than with idlers and exploiters.” 

A real fight on the floor of the representative 
assembly was precipitated by the amendment 
to eliminate 144 of the 155 ex officio delegates. 
The proposal received a majority vote (447 to 
368) but failed to secure the necessary two- 
thirds. The sponsor, Frances Harden, Palos 
Verdes Estates, California, promptly reintro- 
duced the amendment for consideration at the 
convention in Washington, D. C., June 30-July 
6, 1934. One proponent of the amendment ex- 
claimed, “We don’t have ex-presidents in the 
Congress . . and thank God, we don’t have 
ex-mayors in our city council. I see no reason 
why we should have ex-presidents of the N. 
E. A. in our representative Assembly. Men 
who once represented the feeling of their local 
membership do not always continue to do so. 
Take the case of Benedict Arnold, for instance.” 

Among the outstanding speakers were: Jos- 
eph Rosier, President N. E. A., Fairmount, W. 
Va.; Glenn Frank, President, University of 
Wisconsin; William John Cooper, former U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, now of George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C.; Paul 
McNutt, Governor of Indiana; Charles H. Judd, 
University of Chicago; Edgar G. Doudna, Sec- 
retary, Wisconsin Board of Normal School 
Regents, Madison; Robert M. Hutchins, Presi- 
dent, University of Chicago; Harold I. Ickes, 
Secretary, U. S. Department of Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Florence Hale, Editor, the 
Grade Teacher, New York City. 


The Pennsylvania Delegation 


Two hundred fourteen participated in the 
All-Pennsylvania luncheon, South Ball Room, 
Stevens Hotel, Monday, July 3, at noon, 
listened to invitations for the 1934 convention, 
and transacted the following business: 

1. Elected Pennsylvania members of N. E. A. 

committees: 

a. Credentials—H. F. Heck, Erie 

b. Necrology—M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 

c. Legislation—Charles S. Davis, Steelton 

d. Resolutions—Wm. W. Evans, Bloomsburg 
2. Nominated the Executive Secretary of the 

P. S. E. A. as Pennsylvania’s member of 

the N. E. A. Board of Directors 
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3. Instructed the State Director by a vote of 
95 to 15 to vote for Washington, D. C., as 
the place of holding the 1934 convention. 


Pennsylvania’s Stunt 


As the curtain raiser of the first representa- 
tive assembly of the Chicago convention, the 
Pennsylvania delegation directed by Ida R. 
Ford, Philadelphia, presented three tableaux 
showing Great Moments in American History: 

1. Penn’s Treaty with the Indians 

2. Signing of the Declaration of Independence 

3. Betsy Ross and the American Flag 

These tableaux were said to be “simply ex- 
quisite.” 

The large tableau frame on the stage, first 
used in a George Washington bicentennial 
celebration, was further utilized for showing 
placards 4 feet x 6 feet with the following: 





1. PENNSYLVANIA, THE BIRTHPLACE 
of 

THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
and 

THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


Zs THE 
N. E. A. 
Organized 
in 
PHILADELPHIA 
1857 


3. The 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
Organized 
in 
HARRISBURG 
1865 


4. PENNSYLVANIA 
YEAR 
1929 
N. E. A. MEMBERSHIP 
19,316 
RANK 
3 


5. PENNSYLVANIA 
YEAR 
1930 
N. E. A. MEMBERSHIP 
24,363 
RANK 
2 


6. PENNSYLVANIA 
YEAR 
1931 
N. E. A. MEMBERSHIP 
26,794 
RANK 
1 
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he PENNSYLVANIA 
YEAR 
1932 
N. E. A. MEMBERSHIP 
29,408 
RANK 
1 


8. PENNSYLVANIA’S 
GAIN 
in 
N. E. A. MEMBERSHIP 
1929—1932 
10,092 


9. THERE HAS BEEN 
no 
DEPRESSION 
in 
LOYALTY 
to the 
N.E.A. 
in 
PENNSYLVANIA 
10. J ourney 
E ast 
S elect 
S enorita 
I nsure 
E xcellence 











G reat 
Responsibilities 
A nother 
Y ear 





Card No. 10 was greeted with such spontan- 
eous applause that our candidate for the presi- 
dency, Jessie Gray, Philadelphia, stepped into 
the frame, costumed as Lady Randolph, and 
acknowledged the ovation. 


Representative Assembly 


The representative assembly was composed of 
1445 duly accredited representatives, of whom 
Pennsylvania supplied 119. The Assembly re- 
ceived and acted on committee reports; elected 
Susan M. Dorsey, former superintendent of 
schools of Los Angeles, as honorary president 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Albert E. Winship, Boston; and chose the fol- 
lowing officers: 

President, Jessie Gray, Philadelphia. Miss 
Gray won over her opponent, Laura Force, 
Denver, by a vote of 853 to 333. When 
the victor was announced, Miss Force 


graciously moved to make Miss Gray’s 
election unanimous. 
Eleven Vice-Presidents 
Treasurer, Henry L. Smith, Indianapolis. 
State Director for Pennsylvania, J. Herbert 
Kelley, Harrisburg 


The assembly so voted. 
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Board of Directors 
The board of directors adopted the budget 
and elected the following officers: 
Board of Trustees member—J. M. Gwinn, 
San Francisco 
Executive Committee member—Thomas W. 
Gosling, Akron, O. 
Budget Committee member—Helen T. Collins, 
New Haven, Conn. 
By a preferential ballot, the board voted for 
Washington, D. C., as the place of holding the 
1934 convention. 


The resolutions adopted at the convention 
are as follows: 

I. Platform—The convention reaffirms as a 
statement of its general policies the Plat- 
form of the National Education Associa- 
tion adopted at the Atlantic City meeting 
July, 1932; and, realizing that the training 
of children cannot be postponed because 
of the economic crisis, adopts the follow- 
ing specific resolutions concerning the 
present emergency in education: 


; Platform and Resolutions 


School Funds and School Management 

II. Taxation—The solvency of the schools is 
dependent upon the application of scien- 
tific principles of taxation. The state 
governments should immediately designate 
tax commissions of experts for the purpose 
of devising taxation systems that are both 
adequate and equitable. There must be 
mitigation of excessive real estate taxa- 
tion and a sharing of the burden by 
equitable taxes from other sources. The 
federal government should take whatever 
measures may be necessary to allow the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to as- 
sist the schools directly. 

III. School Expenditures in the Light of Eco- 
nomic Recovery 


mam O Ff 8 ' 
tl tiie, ee 


f 1. No school retrenchment is truly an 
n economy measure unless it: 

- ) a. preserves the educational rights of 
d childhood and 

f ) b. is based on scientific professional 
t principles. 

f 2. In view of rising price levels, school 


- boards should: 

a. refrain from further cutting of school 
costs, including salaries, 

: b. return to normal levels of expendi- 
ture as soon as possible in cases where 
excessive reductions have already 
been made. 

ec. reestablish educationally valuable 
services and courses which have 
been eliminated. 

t IV. First Principles of School Management 

1. The management of school affairs must 
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VI. 


VII. 


VII. 


IX. 
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be non-political and professionally di- 
rected. (The growing practice of polit- 
ical interference in the appointment of 
school officials and teachers is unre- 
servedly condemned.) 

2. Public education must be free. (The 
practice of exacting high school tuition 
charges that has crept into some systems 
is unqualifiedly condemned.) 

3. The duty of the state to educate all its 
children is fundamental, and the greater 
part of local education costs should be 
borne by the state. 


The American Child and The American 


Teacher 


. The American Child’s Right to Unfettered 


Teaching—The ability, preparation, and 
morale of teachers are matters of great- 
est public concern, inextricably bound up 
with the welfare of the children of 
America. The educational development 
of our children can be safeguarded only 
when teachers are adequately trained, 
both academically and professionally, and 
are assured adequate pay, protection from 
unjust discharge, professionally condi- 
tioned employment of new teachers, at 
least nine months of school each year, 
reasonable limitation of size of classes, 
and freedom from unnecessary worry and 
from hampering restrictions. 


Removal of Special Discriminations 
Against Teachers 
1. Teachers of equivalent training and 
experience doing the same kind of work 
should receive equal pay, regardless of 
sex. 
2. Teachers should not be discriminated 
against because of marital status. 
Kindergarten Training for Every Child— 
Kindergarten training for every child of 
kindergarten age is a part of the proper 
educational equipment of the population. 
The Research Division of the National 
Education Association is strongly urged 
to make a further study of the kinder- 
garten situation throughout the United 
States. 
Instruction in Effects of Alcohol and Nar- 
cotics—The National Education Association 
urges complete and specific instruction in 
the schools regarding the effects of al- 
cohol and narcotics on the human body 
and on the social organization; and ex- 
presses its disapproval of any false ad- 
vertising or propaganda on this subject. 


Public Relations 


Publicity Needs of Education—The quality 
and extent of education in any community 
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bear a direct relation to the degree of 
enlightenment of the public opinion of 
the community. Often skillful secret 
manipulation of public opinion by minor- 
ity interests interferes with the natural 
development of a favorable attitude to- 
ward its schools on the part of the public. 
It thus becomes civic duty for teachers 
and all other workers in the schools to 
serve the children by informing the public 
of the purposes and work of the schools, 
of the facts in regard to school costs, and 
of the effects of proposed changes. The 
following avenues of disseminating in- 
formation are suggested: addressing meet- 
ings of organizations, utilizing the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the press, and induc- 
ing parents and other citizens to visit 
school classes and exhibits. 

Examination of Motives of Organized 

Opponents of School Expenditures—School 

expenditures, activities, and objectives are 

being systematically attacked by certain 
business and commercial interests and by 
organizations bearing such names as tax- 
payers’ leagues, economy leagues, and 
citizens’ committees. Such interests and 
organizations undoubtedly have the right 
to advocate changes in public expenditures 
and policies. It is, however, equally the 
right of the public to know the member- 
ship of such organizations, the source of 
funds used for their campaigns, and the 
real motives underlying such campaigns. 

The Research Division of the National 

Education Association is requested: 

1. to ascertain and assemble the facts in 
regard to these movements against 
public education, and 

2. to disseminate those facts so _ that 
teachers, parents, and all other citizens 
may know what influences and interests 
are motivating these organizations. 

Request for Information—The officers of 

the National Education Association are 

requested to provide through its Journal 
and otherwise, reliable, authentic infor- 
mation for the use of its members con- 
cerning publicly owned, publicly con- 
trolled, and publicly operated gas, electric 
light, and power plants, especially as to 
the following items: 
(1) Name of municipality 
(2) Population 
(3) Rates of service 
(4) Net earnings to the municipality 
(5) A similar showing concerning com- 
parable privately owned and pri- 
vately operated utility companies. 


. Cooperation with Other Organizations 


Working for the Welfare of the Schools— 
Lay organizations working te protect the 
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schools from injury should have coopera- 
tion and appreciation from all teachers 
and school authorities. Prominent among 
many such organizations in the various 
states are: the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, the National League of 
Women Voters, the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, numerous service 
clubs, the American Federation of Labor, 
the American Legion, and many news- 
papers and magazines. 


Protest and Tribute 


XIII. Protest Against Delay and Discrimination 
in Payment of Salaries—The National 
Education Association vigorously protests 
against the policy of cities and other com- 
munities that have unnecessarily failed to 
pay their teachers and that, in meeting 
public financial obligations, have discrim- 
inated against teachers. The association 
looks upon such practices by public offi- 
cials as unfair and unbusinesslike. 


XIV. Tribute to Chicago Teachers—It is espe- 
cially fitting that the National Education 
Association pay tribute to the teachers of 
Chicago, who, in their long experience of 
unprecedented financial worries, have 
shown such loyalty, devotion to duty, and 
zeal in the service of children that they 
have won the respect of their fellow- 
workers throughout the nation, The 
National Education Association commends 
them to the city of Chicago and to the 
nation at large as worthy examples of all 
teachers who have made special sacrifices 
for the children of America. 


DonaALD DUSHANE, Chairman 
Amy H. Hrnricus, Secretary 





Book Week, 1933 


November 12 to 18 are the dates of Book 
Week, nationally observed each year in schools, 
parent-teacher associations, libraries, and book- 
shops. The special theme chosen for the 1933 
week is “Growing Up with Books,” a theme 
which suggests a wide variety of interesting 
and stimulating book exhibits and classroom 
projects. The National Association of Book 
Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York, which 
annually acts as headquarters for the week, has 
issued a leaflet of suggestions for school ob- 
servances and a striking new photographic 
poster. To cover shipping and mailing costs, 
the association asks that teachers send twenty 
cents with their requests for publicity material 
for the week. 
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Doctor Haas’ Nomination Speech for 
Miss Jessie Gray 


Grand Ballroom, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, N. E. A. 
Convention, July 4, 1933 
Mr. President and members of the Assembly 
of Delegates, I voice the unanimous apprecia- 
tion of the Pennsylvania delegation for the 
gracious courtesy extended to us by our friends 
from the delegation from Alabama. 


Pennsylvania yields to none in its zeal and 
support of professional education associations. 
Seventy-six years ago, in 1857, the National 
Education Association had its beginning in 
Philadelphia. Eight years later, in 1865, the. De- 
partment of Superintendence was organized in 
Harrisburg. Throughout these years Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania have contributed much to the 
growth, the leadership, and the support of this 
great National Education Association. 


For the past two years Pennsylvania has had 
more active members in the National Educa- 
tion Association than any other state. Phila- 
delphia, in point of numbers, ranks, above 
every other city in N. E. A. membership. 
Strange at is may seem, however, at no time 
during the long history of the National Educa- 


’ tion Association has a Philadelphian been 


honored by the presidency. Pennsylvania now 
brings to you a Philadelphian as its nominee 
for the presidency of this great organization. 
This classroom teacher is not presented because 
she is a resident of Philadelphia. She is being 
presented because of her association work in 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania. She has proved 
to us that in her are the essential qualities of 
leadership needed for the effective work of 
this great national association during this 
emergency. I shall speak but briefly of her 
outstanding services which prompt us to present 
Jessie Gray as your candidate. 


In the first place, she is a classroom teacher. 
Throughout her professional career she has 
ever been associated with children and class- 
room problems. Her knowledge of teaching 
procedures and her ability to deal with chil- 
dren have been recognized by the fact that 
she now teaches a training class of fifth-grade 
boys and girls in the Thaddeus Stevens Train- 
ing School in Philadelphia. It is in this train- 
ing school in Philadelphia that those prepar- 
ing to teach observe and practice and I submit 
to’ you that no higher honor can come to any 
classroom teacher than to serve as a guide in 
teaching methods for those who come after. 

In the second place, she embraces unusual 
qualities of leadership. A brief enumeration 
of her services in Philadelphia, in Pennsyl- 
vania, and in the nation is abundant proof 
of this statement. For four years she was 
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honored with the presidency of the Philadel- 
phia Normal School Alumni Association; for 
three years she was the president of the Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association with a member- 
ship of approximately 8,000; she is chairman 
of the Louise Haeseler Memorial Fund, a fra- 
ternal fund to help disabled teachers, which 
was established during her presidency of the 
Philadelphia Teachers Association; she was 
president of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association in 1925, the only woman in Penn- 
sylvania ever elected to that position; for ten 
years she has been a member of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association; for four years she has been 
vice-president of the Women’s Legislative 
Council of Pennsylvania, representing more 
than 200,000 organized women; she is chairman 
of the Committee on Management of the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial, Pennsylvania’s teachers’ 
home; she has been a member of the Represen- 
tative Assembly of the National Education 
Association five times in the last eight years; 
she has been a member of the Tenure Com- 
mittee of the National Education Association 
for five years; she has been appointed delegate 
to the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions on three different occasions; she is a 
member of the National Education Association’s 
committees on international relations and 
teacher retirement; and in 1930-31 she was 
vice-president of this great national organiza- 
tion. 

Honors so varied and so continuous as those 
enumerated above come only to one of proved 
service. It is because of this proved leader- 
ship in association affairs that Pennsylvania 
presents her in nomination for the presidency 
of this great National Education Association. 
The years that lie ahead are critical and it is 
because of the service which we know Jessie 
Gray can render education nationally that we 
present her for the presidency of the National 
Education Association. 

It is with keen pleasure, both personally and 
professionally, that as president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association represent- 
ing the teachers of Pennsylvania, I place in 
nomination the name of Miss Jessie Gray, a 
classroom teacher of Philadelphia, P»2nnsyl- 
vania. 





CraFTon public schools have eliminated the 
mid-year promotion plan in the grades and will 
gradually eliminate the plan in the high scaool. 
Many small classes resulted from the plaa of 
promoting pupils semi-annually. Because of 
the reorganization of the promotion systen it 
has been possible to eliminate one teaching )o- 
sition in the upper elementary grades. 
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Quo Vadis in Child Labor? 
BRUCE WATSON 
Managing Director, The Public Education and Child Labor 
Association of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Progress of the Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment is one barometer of national public senti- 
ment regarding child labor. To January first, 
1933, only six states had ratified—Arkansas in 
1924; Arizona, California, and Wisconsin in 
1925; Montana in 1927; and, in 1931, Colorado, 
whose legislature had voted adversely in 1925— 
no eastern state, and only one major industrial 
state. 

Now comes 1933, with favorable action by 
Illinois, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, and 
Washington—nine, including four important in- 
dustrial states, and making a total of fifteen. 

Ratification by twenty-one more states will 
effectuate the amendment. An adverse vote 
may be reconsidered. A favorable vote cannot. 
Seven of the last nine states, all but Illinois 
and New Jersey, had rejected the amendment 
in 1925. 

Amendment resolutions were introduced in 
fourteen other legislatures including Pennsyl- 
vania’s. In Minnesota and Virginia, they passed 
the House, but died in a Senate committee. 

In view of this marked upturn of the last 
six months, prediction of complete ratification 
during legislative sessions of 1935 seems not 
wholly irrational. 

A New Factor 

Along follows the N.R.A. with its codes of 
fair competition which handle the child labor 
issue without gloves. The cotton textile code, 
the very first code presented for the Presi- 
dent’s approval, ripped out all labor of child- 
ren under sixteen years of age in that industry 
as joyfully as if these employers had not 
fought, tooth and nail, only eight years ago, 
to prevent any grant of power to Congress to 
do as much. The question of the constitution- 
ality of such a provision in the code seems not 
to have induced even a tremor of apprehension, 
perhaps on the theory that the code is a volun- 
tary agreement. But, once approved by the 
president, it can be enforced by the Federal 
Department of Justice. 

Other codes following have included a similar 
child labor provision. 

Why Ratify at All? 

Why go to the trouble of ratifying the Amend- 
ment if the operation of the N.R.A. will accom- 
plish the same purpose? The answers are many. 
The codes may not all include a child labor 
provision. A proper regulation of the labor 
of minors includes other things than a sixteen- 
year age limit. The operation of the N.R.A. 
itelf is limited to a period of two years or 
les. Some of the most damaging, oppressive, 
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deadening forms of child labor may not be 
touched by any code of fair competition. There 
are other reasons. 

No, let the good work go on until at least 
thirty-six states have ratified and have given 
Congress power to put into law the declaration 
of principle that the code-framers have so glee- 
fully adopted, and which is making the position 
of the child exploiter most uncomfortable. Let 
us consolidate this gain before it vanishes. Even ' 
then, the individual states must step up their 
laws and enforcement. 

As to Pennsylvania 

The number of general employment certifi- 
cates issued, fell from 27,644 in 1929 to 7,025 in 
1932, all for minors under sixteen. The bulk of 
them are for industrial employment. School 
people say these 7,000 could be absorbed by the 
schools, without a twinge of pain. A bill for 
that purpose in the 1933 session died in com- 
mittee, without a moment’s consideration. The 
eight-hour bill for children under sixteen died 
in Senate Judiciary General committee after 
being twice reported out. The bill to give loaf- 
ing sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds a choice 
of school or work died in committee without 
a hearing. And the State Chamber of Com- 
merce takes to itself the pious credit of having 
strangled in committee all dangerous progres- 
sive labor bills, taking no chances on a record 
vote in House and Senate. 

The resolution for ratification of the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment was included in this 
general ghastly interment of live issues. 

There remains to those who fought and fell 
the doubtful consolation that standards were 
not lowered except through crippling of en- 
forcement agencies. The fight was a draw. 

Let’s watch 1935 and profit by our experi- 
ences! 





Have Your Pupils Seen This Film? 


More than 600,000 pupils and teachers have 
seen the film, “BOOKS—From Manuscript to 
Classroom,” which dramatizes the making of 
a textbook. More prints are available this 
term and may be obtained without cost by 
schools having a 16 mm. projector. The dis- 
tributors, The John C. Winston Company, Win- 
ston Building, Philadelphia, urge all schools 
to submit their requests early in order to be 
assured bookings. A letter or postal card to 
the Winston Company will bring you complete 
information. 





LAKE TowNsHIP, Wayne County, held its first 
outdoor commencement exercises on June 27. 
In this way 500 people instead of 200 were able 
to attend the exercises. Superintendent A. H. 
Howell gave the address. 
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Program of the Executive Council 
of the Association 


In accordance with the action of the Execu- 
tive Council at its July 6 meeting, President 
Francis B. Haas appointed a sub-committee of 
six of its members 

A. To review the present activities, needs, and 
agencies of the Association, 

B. To review the various items on the docket 
of the July 6 meeting of the Executive 
Council, having to do with the program 
and activities of the Association and the 
preparation for the annual convention, 
and 

C. To present, as soon as possible, for the con- 
sideration of the Executive Council, the 
following: 

a. A program of Association activities for 
the balance of the year, leading to the 
annual convention, and 

b. Suggestions for the major activities of 
the convention with the object of fo- 
cussing attention in the most effective 
way, during the convention, upon the 
program developed under “A” above. 

The committee, after reviewing the various 
phases of the situation as outlined above, pre- 
sented to the Executive Council the following 
findings which were approved as the program 
leading up to the Philadelphia convention, De- 
cember 27-29, 1933: 

1. That in advancing the recent program of 
the Association, in addition to the Executive 
Council and the various groups organized under 
the constitution, because of the State-wide needs 
of the situation, the following agencies have, 
for the most part, been responsible for the proj- 
ects demanding coordination on a State-wide 
basis: (a) The Legislative committee, (b) The 
Public Relations committee, (c) The Contact 
Fact Finding committee, and (d) The service 
of the Executive Secretary and the Headquar- 
ters staff, including such special services as the 
weekly issue of the Education Bulletin. 

2. That the major program of the Association 
should have for the balance of the year as its 
major objectives (a) The maintenance of State 
support for education for the current biennium 
on the levels authorized by legislation effective 
previous to the meeting of the last Legislature, 
(b) Increased State support for the following 


biennium, and (c) A study of the legislative 
and constitutional implications of recent legisla- 
tion. 

3. That the nature of the present emergency 
makes it absolutely necessary to integrate very 
closely the activities of the various agencies of 
the Association in order that there may be no 
lost motion through overlapping of effort, and 
in order that the finances of the Association 
may be expended most economically during the 
period of adjusting the local unit to the revised 
institute situation. 

4. That the president of the Association be 
authorized by the Executive Council to create 
a small committee representative of certain 
major agencies of the Association. This com- 
mittee to consist of three members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, the chairman of the present 
Contact Fact Finding committee, the chairman 
of the Public Relations committee, and the 
chairman of the Legislative committee. The 
president of the Executive Council to act as 
chairman of this committee, and the Executive 
Secretary of the Association to act as secretary 
of the committee. This committee to have as 
one of its major responsibilities the coordina- 
tion and integration of the work of the various 
agencies of the Association, including the work 
of the Legislative committee, the Contact Fact 
Finding committee, the Public Relations com- 
mittee, and the headquarters services of the As- 
sociation as administered by the Executive Sec- 
retary. 

5. That the services being rendered by the 
Contact Fact Finding committee and the Public 
Relations committee, be absorbed by the com- 
mittee proposed in Section 4. 

6. That the proposed committee, consistent 
with approved Association policies, outline im- 
mediately an educational program of the Asso- 
ciation for the balance of the year, together 
with the instruments by which such program 
is to be advanced. 

7. That the following suggestions growing out 
of the study of the situation be presented as 
recommendations to the new committee: 

A. That problems presented to the Associa- 

tion by local units, individuals, commit- 
tees and officials of the Association, be 
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reviewed by the proposed committee, 
and that, suggestions for handling in 
accordance with the Association’s pro- 
gram and policies be made to the proper 
agency. A number of such cases have 
recently developed: 

. The case presented as part of the doc- 
ket of July 6 meeting of the Executive 
Council, at the request of our Coates- 
ville local branch. 

. The Wilkinsburg letter under date of 
June 27, 1933. 

. The letter from J. S. Hart, Supervising 
Principal of Glassport, under date of 
July 18, 1933. 

d. Chairman Chas. S. Davis’ letter under 
date of May 16, and Doctor Rule’s re- 
ply under date of July 13, 1933. 

e. Recent correspondence with Supt. Sam- 
uel Fausold, Monessen. 

B. That the organization and the work de- 
veloped by the Public Relations com- 
mittee be adapted and integrated by the 
proposed committee using the agency of 
the Executive Secretary, and that every 
effort be made to prevent overlapping, 
in purpose, in organization, and in ef- 
forts through publications, etc., and that 
the Public Relations committee be dis- 
continued. 

C. That the suggestions made by the Contact 
Fact Finding committee be developed, 
and the work of this committee brought 
to a head by engaging immediately an 
authority in the field of taxation, who 
through an address before the annual 
convention, will present the _ salient 
points that, in the judgment of the pro- 
posed committee, should be presented 
to the profession and to the public dur- 
ing the present critical situation. Such 
a statement should probably be similar 
to the address “Taxation and Education 
in Pennsylvania” which Hon. Frederick 
M. Davenport, New York State Senator, 
delivered before the Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Association, Harris- 
burg, February 7, 1923. Such a report 
should, of course, be much more specific 
and pointed, with definite recommenda- 
tions relative to such items as a State 
Tax Commission, New Tax Laws, Stop- 
ping Leaks in the Present Tax Laws, 
etc., together with some very specific 
implications relative to public education 
in Pennsylvania. The best authority 
available for this purpose, and one 
whose work has great prestige, appears 
to be Robert Murray Haig, whom Selig- 
man recently recognized as the out- 
standing man in his field; and that after 
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this project is “set up” this committee 
be discontinued. 

It is recommended that Doctor Ross 
assume, for the Contact Fact Finding 
committee, since its policy has been de- 
cided, the responsibility of working with 
the individual selected, as to outlining 
the scope and projecting the type of re- 
port desired, in order that at the annual 
meeting the problems relating to tax- 
ation may be focussed in the form of an 
address from an authoritative source at 
a strategic time. That this address then 
be printed in attractive form and given 
wide publicity. This at the same time 
would carry out the intent and purpose 
of the resolution, providing for a Con- 
tact Fact Finding committee. 

D. That the proposed survey of teachers’ sal- 
aries and the financial status of school 
districts (Item 7 of July 6 docket) be 
included in its proper place as a part 
of the program. 

E. That the editorial policy of the JournaL 
and all Association publications, be in- 
tegrated and related directly to the de- 
velopment of the program. 

F. That the Association activities, so far as 
cooperation with the N.E.A. Committee 
on Emergency in Education is con- 
cerned, be definitely included in the 
program. 

G. That special efforts be made to develop the 
consciousness of the local unit as such. 
That the 100th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the free school system, 1834-1934, 
presents a remarkable opportunity to 
develop a local unit consciousness 
through some local-unit community 
type of activity which will keep the 
public school system before the public, 
through the efforts of the local branch 
of the P.S.E.A. Such a program should 
not be confused or merged with the 
program of any other agency. Follow- 
ing are a few suggestions: (a) Use of 
anniversary as basis of president’s an- 
nual address. (b) Present at annual 
convention pageant program showing 
100 years of development as type to be 
sponsored by local unit programs on 
100th anniversary throughout State. The 
pageant idea for local anniversary pro- 
grams should be developed strictly as 
a P.S.E.A. project. Those responsible 
for the outstanding programs at Read- 
ing, Pa., would no doubt be glad to co- 
operate. The objects to be served, pag- 
eant suggestions, songs, etc., could be 
developed and issued in a special bul- 
letin by the P.S.E.A. It is believed 
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that this pageant idea has great publi- 
city possibilities and that local students 
as actors would draw crowds locally, 
get into the newspapers, and make 
friends for the schools. It will probably 
be advisable for the Executive Council 
to preempt the field promptly on these 
suggestions. Such pageant might in- 
clude such items as (a) William Penn— 
an impressive presentation of his edu- 
cational ideals. (b) Enoch Flowers. 
(c) The House of Representatives 
Speech by Thaddeus Stevens. (d) The 
Era of Development. (e) The present 
program—its aims and objectives. How 
they are being secured, etc. In develop- 
ing the local unit programs opportunity 
would be offered for special attention 
to local history contributions in the field 
of public education. A suggested name 
might be “Century of Progress in Pub- 
lic Education.” 

H. That the proposal from Philadelphia to 
commemorate “Enoch Flowers” be 
adopted and made use of for publicity 
purposes. 

I. That the special committee definitely be 
charged with the responsibility for 
setting up the policy under which co- 
operation with other organizations and 
agencies is to be developed, and that 
specific contacts be made with such im- 
portant organizations as the Pennsyl- 
vania School Directors Association and 
the Pennsylvania Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, in order that there may be no 
lack of understanding regarding the 
stand of the various organizations on 
important matters of policy. 

J. That the annual convention be focussed 
upon a meeting to be held either at the 
Academy of Music or at the Convention 
Hall, and that addresses by Glenn Frank 
and Governor Paul V. McNutt, or other 
equally effective and outstanding speak- 
ers, be featured, and that the pageant 
idea be considered in its relation to the 
place of the program. Also, that Presi- 
dent Robert M. Hutchins and Owen D. 
Young be kept in mind as alternative 
program possibilities. 

K. That the proposed committee review the 
policies and programs of agencies ap- 
parently antagonistic to public educa- 
tion and the program of the P.S.E.A. 

L. That the proposed committee review such 
special projects as the recent legislative 
resolution providing for an investiga- 
tion concerning the “Increasing Costs.” 

M. That the proposed committee consider 
specifically the coordination of the 
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various official department sections and 
round tables in the work of the pro- 
gram, and that finally all proposals 
be justified basically upon the fact that 
the object of the P.S.E.A. program is 
the welfare of the State through the 
instrumentality of the child. 





Western Pennsylvania Education 


Conference 

One of the largest gatherings of teachers, 
supervisors, and school administrators ever to 
attend a Western Pennsylvania Education Con- 
ference is expected at the meetings which will 
be held this year in the Oakland district, Pitts- 
burgh, on Friday and Saturday, October 6 and 
7. Preparations are being made to provide for 
7,000 persons. 

The conference was changed from a spring 
meeting to the fall to make it more functional 
for teachers. During the past several years 
the meetings have been held in April, but after 
careful thought, the general advisory committee 
of the conference changed the time of the 
1933-34 conference to October. It is expected 
that teachers will obtain new ideas, different 
points of view, and functional information that 
they may carry back with them to their class- 
rooms. ss 

With a further view to helping teachers, an 
active and challenging conference theme has 
been chosen. “Education for Changing Social 
Conditions” will be the background for all con- 
ferences and section meetings. Sub-topics cen- 
tered about the improvement of instruction, 
teacher-pupil relationships, and other vital and 
significant educational needs will round out the 
theme. 

Among the nationally prominent speakers 
who will appear on general conference pro- 
grams, Friday morning, October 6, are Boyd H. 
Bode, Ohio State University; Mary Lewis, 
Horace Mann School, New York; Francis T. 
Spaulding, Harvard University; David Snedden, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Frank 
Koos, Pennsylvania State College; Thomas Wil- 
son, chairman of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation of the Pennsylvania Legislature; and 
Ralph Bridgman, director, National Council on 
Parent Education. 

Two general meetings, running simultane- 
ously, will be held Friday afternoon. These 
meetings will be presided over by Ben G. 
Graham, superintendent, Pittsburgh public 
schools, and by Charles E. Dickey, superintend- 
ent, Allegheny County schools. Syria Mosque 
and Soldiers Memorial Hall auditoriums have 
been chosen for these large gatherings. 

Friday evening, October 6, has been reserved 
for group dinners. Special groups which have 
indicated their intention to hold dinner meet- 
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ings include school administration, geography 
teachers, associated science groups, English 
teachers, parent’s institute, and higher educa- 
tion. 

Section meetings of the Western Pennsylvania 
Convention District of the P. S. E. A. have been 
arranged for Saturday morning by James 
Killius, superintendent of schools, Johnstown, 
president of the convention district. Numerous 
outstanding speakers are scheduled to appear 
on these programs. Among those already an- 
nounced for the section meetings, as well as 
for luncheon and dinner talks, are Ned H. Dear- 
born, director, Institute of Education, New York 
University; W. D. Cairns, secretary-treasurer, 
Mathematical Association of America; Marjorie 
Hardy, Friends School, Philadelphia; John R. 
Stewart, National Credit Association, New York; 
Moses S. Hadas, Columbia University; Augustus 
D. Zanzig, National Recreation Association; 
Henry Klonower, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg; Phillips Thomas, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh; Margaret Maguire, principal, McCall 
School, Philadelphia; and Susanne Young, ex- 
tension librarian, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg. 

The School of Education Alumni Association 
of the University of Pittsburgh will hold its 
annual luncheon and meeting on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 7, and the conference will close on Sat- 
urday evening with a dinner meeting, sponsored 
through the combined efforts of Phi Delta 
Kappa, Pi Lambda Theta, and Kappa Phi 
Kappa, educational fraternities. 

The Western Pennsylvania Education Con- 
ference is an annual event supported by the 
Pittsburgh public schools, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Blind, Henry C. 
Frick Educational Commission, Allegheny 
County public schools, Pittsburgh Council of 
Parent Education, and Progressive Education 
Association of Western Pennsylvania. Chester 
A. Buckner and Anthony M. Goldberger, profes- 
sors in the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, are permanent chairman 
and secretary, respectively. 

Associated ‘Science Groups 

The Associated Science Groups will have a 
dinner in the University Club, Pittsburgh, Fri- 
day, October 6 at 6:30 p. m. Phillips Thomas, 
research engineer of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, will give a lec- 
ture and demonstration on “Electrons at Work 
and Play.” 





‘VW ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 


Mail this adv. and 12c for big, 128-page Arithmetic Drill 
Pad for grade 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8. (Specify grade.) 
Contains both drills and problems. a at time-saving. 
FREE—Complete workbook catalog. s. 

Follett Pub. Co., 1249 So. Wabash ye. ., Chicago 
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Central Convention District, Lock Haven 
October 12-14, 1933 


The eighth annual convention of the Central 
Convention District of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association will meet in joint session 
with the Mountain Arts Association at the State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, October 12, 13, 14. 

Thursday and Friday mornings and evenings 
there will be general meetings. Departmental 
meetings will be held the afternoons of these 
two days. The general sessions will be ad- 
dressed by Philip W. L. Cox, New York Uni- 
versity; Ben G. Graham, superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh; James N. Rule, State super- 
intendent, Harrisburg; Ambrose L. Suhrie, New 
York University; Edward H. Reisner, Columbia 
University; Francis B. Haas, President, P. §. 
E. A., Bloomsburg; and Henry James Forman, 
editor, author, lecturer, New York City. 
Splendid programs have been prepared for the 
departmental meetings. The campus training 
school of the State Teachers College will con- 
duct demonstration lessons, kindergarten to 
ninth grade, on Friday from 11:00 to 12:00 a.m. 
and from 1:00 to 2:00 p.m. 

On Saturday will be held the departmental 
meetings of the Mountain Arts Association. 
These meetings will close the convention with 
a luncheon at 12:00 m. 

To add the social note to the meetings, the 
president and faculty of the State Teachers 
College will give a reception to the members 
of the convention in the college gymnasium 
Thursday evening at 9:00 p. m. 

Kappa Phi Kappa, educational fraternity, will 
hold an informal dinner meeting at 5:30 p. m, 
Friday, October 13, at the New Fallon Hotel, 
Lock Haven. Through the efforts of the college 
arrangements have been made to accommodate 
the members of the convention with cafeteria 
luncheon service at a nominal price in the gym- 
nasium on Thursday and Friday. 

The officers of the Convention District are: 

President, J. G. March, Wellsboro 

Vice-President, J. J. Lynch, St. Marys 

Secretary-Treasurer, S. M. Sullivan, Lock 

Haven 





Northwestern Convention District 


The Northwestern Convention District will 
hold its annual meeting, October 13 and 14, in 
the Colestock High School, Titusville. On Fri- 
day, October 13, there will be two general 
sessions, one at 2:00 p. m. addressed by Dr. 
Davila and Julian Bryan, the other at 8:00 
p. m. addressed by Ida M. Tarbell. Saturday 
morning, October 14, from 9:00 to 10:30 a. m. 
sectional meetings will be held, and at 10:45 
a third general session. 
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The Parent Teacher Association and 
School Administrators 
LAURA S. GREENWOOD 
President, Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania 

During the past two years the members of 
our Congress units have shared with school 
administrators the anxiety which followed the 
barrage on our public schools by individuals 
(many having no children in school) and by 
associations antagonistic to almost everything 
except the Three R’s in our public schools. 

In a radio address entitled “There Are No 
Outsiders in Education,” Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 
President of the National Congress of Parenis 
and Teachers, points out clearly that the public 
is responsible for a large share of the success 
of our public system of education and for those 
modern developments in education known as 
“fads” since they have been placed in our 
schools more from popular demand than from 
the demands of school administrators. Mrs. 
Bradford further points out that through its 
financial support of the schools, the public 
largely determines the length of school term, 
salaries of teachers, and the possibilities of the 
school. 

Dr. Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of California, has said, “If public 
attitudes are to be corrected, if public confi- 
dence in the schools is to be reaffirmed, no 
other group of associates will help the schools 
more than the parent-teacher association. Dr. 
Kersey’s estimate of the value of the parent- 
teacher association to the school is shared by 
progressive school administrators who have 
had contact with units holding state and na- 
tional membership. 

One of our aims is to create between educa- 
tors and the general public such united efforts 
as will secure for every child the highest ad- 
vantages—physical, mental, moral, and spiritual. 
Then, since we work for every child, we take 
into membership all adults who are interested 
in the welfare of children, and in order that 
the advantages of state and national member- 
ship should be within the means of everyone, 
the annual membership fee was fixed at ten 
cents per capita by our state and national 
founders. 

The parent-teacher association with member- 
ship in state and national congresses of parents 
and teachers is enabled to train its members 
for leadership through training classes by our 
National field workers, through district, county, 
and local P. T. A. Institutes, or through corres- 
pondence courses. ‘Through our free leaflets 
worth-while parent-teacher programs are 
planned for the entire term before schools open 
in the fall, and only such projects shall be 
undertaken as meet with the. approval of super- 
intendent or principal of the schools. Up-to- 
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date information reaches our local units 
monthly through the State bulletin and Child 
Welfare Magazine, and these share with our 
national, state, district, and county conferences 
at stated intervals in disseminating help and 
inspiration for the work. 

Some school administrators have opposed 
state and national membership for their parent- 
teacher associations on the ground that the 
money could be used to provide materials for 
the school. Yet those same schoolmen not only 
hold membership themselves in the P. S. E. A. 
and the N. E. A., but urgently advise their 
teachers to hold state and national education 
association memberships, to pay annually $3 for 
that prestige and privilege—thirty times what 
the members of their parent-teacher association 
would have to pay for the prestige and help of 
state and national membership. 

Dr. Rosier, past president of the N. E. A., ad- 
dressed an article to school administrators last 
term in the N. E. A. Journal urging their more 
active cooperation with state and national con- 
gresses of parents and teachers, especially in 
the matter of prompt and full payment of dues. 

No organization was more active than our 
congress units last term in assisting the schools 
in relief work, in the celebration of Education 
Week, in cooperating with Committees on the 
Emergency in Education, in opposing all un- 
wise cuts in school appropriations, and in secur- 
ing more of the right kind of publicity for our 
schools. . 

It is through the efforts of school administra- 
tors that Pennsylvania enjoys the honor and 
prestige of the largest membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association, but the Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
not yet attained the same prestige in our Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

We can serve you and your schools better 
only with the financial support of a larger 
membership. Will you give us the opportunity 
to secure for you more of these staunch allies 
by having parent-teacher associations in your 
schools this year in state and national member- 
ship? In every district we have state workers 
ready to serve you in your efforts in behalf 
of the children of our Commonwealth. We 
wish you God-speed. 





D. APPLETON AND COMPANY AND THE CENTURY 
CoMPANY announced their merger into a new 
company named D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc., in May. The offices of the company 
are at 35 West 32nd Street, New York City. 





‘WwW ENGLISH WORKBOOKS 


Mail this adv. and 20c for a big, 64-page workbook in 
English for grade 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8. (Specify grade.) Filled 
with time-saving drills. Complete, satisfying. 
FREE—Complete workbook catalog. P. S. 
Follett Pub. Co., 1249 80. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The Depression has not deflated P. S. E. A. 
solidarity. Membership continues at prosperity 
levels. Services and activities have increased. 
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OUR GOAL—1933-1934 
P. S. E. A. Membership ......... 100 per cent 
Tensler Welfare .....ccccesses 100 per cent 
N. E. A. Membership ......... .- 100 per cent 
Local Branch Membership ...... 100 per cent 
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HEADQUARTERS—400 North Third Street 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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UNITED WE GO FORWARD 
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CouNTIES 


DIsTRICTS 


sdale, Ralph R. Smith, Supt. ........... 


straver Twp., W. H. Cober, Supt. 


er 27 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
of t 
and 


: TEAMWORK 
It is not the guns or armament 
Or the money they can pay, 
It’s the close cooperation 


It is not the individual 
Or the army as a whole, 
But the everlastin’ teamwork 


risburg Of every bloomin’ soul.—Kipling. 


Membership in the National 
Education Association 


ington Twp., Edward S. Ling, Supt. ...... 
oona, Robert E. Laramy, Supt. .......... 
nbridge, J. R. Miller, Supt. ............... 
mold, Donald P. Davis, Supt. .............. 
aver Falls, Floyd Atwell, Supt. .......... 
rwick, M. E. Houck, Supt. ................ 
addock, T. G. McCleary, Supt. ............ 
adford, J. F. Butterworth, Supt. .......... 
fon, H. D. Teal, Supt. .<. 2... cece ces 
parfield, S. F. W. Morrison, Supt. ......... 
by, Walter R. Douthett, Supt. ............ 
rd City, Q. G. Vincent, Supt. .............. 
tysburg, Lloyd C. Keefauver, Supt. ...... 
eensburg, Thomas S. March, Supt. ........ 
lidaysburg, C. V. Erdley, Supt. .......... 
sey Shore, Frank H. Painter, Supt. ....... 
ne, Glennis H. Rickert, Supt. ............ 


msdowne, C. S. Miller, Supt. .............. 
highton, Bert B. David, Supt. ............. 
wistown, Charles S. Coxe, Supt. ........... 
wer Merion Twp., S. Edgar Downs, Supt. . 
hanoy City, Harry A. Oday, Supt. ........ 
hanoy Twp., Joseph F. Noonan, Supt...... 
ddletown, H. J. Wickey, Supt. ............ 
bunt Lebanon, C. Herman Grose, Supt. .... 
thlenberg Twp., Clinton E. Cole, Supt. .... 
unhall, Charles R. Stone, Supt. ........... 
w Kensington, E. T. Chapman, Supt. ..... 
wthampton, G. A. Eichler, Supt. .......... 
Imerton, J. N. Roeder, Supt. .............. 
ymouth, Henry S. Jones, Supt. ........... 
istown, F. Herman Fritz, Supt. .......... 
dnor Twp., S. V. Rowland, Supt. ......... 
akin, Frank J. Good, Supt. ............... 
enandoah, A. J. Ratchford, Supt. ......... 
Pelton, Charles S. Davis, Supt. ............ 
one, W. W. Eisenhart, Supt. ............. 
per Darby, William C. Sampson, Supt. .... 
per Merion Twp., Lloyd A. Moll, Supt. ... 
bynesboro, D. J. Keener, Supt. ............ 
st Pittston, R. J. W. Templin, Supt. ...... 
hitehall Twp., William D. Landis, Supt. .. 
rk, Arthur W. Ferguson, Supt. ............ 


Pomsburg, Francis B. Haas, President .... 
fornia, R. M. Steele, President .......... 
Hiana, C. R. Foster, President ............. 
ppery Rock, J. L. Eisenberg, President .... 


That makes them win the day. 


MEMBERS 
ks, Alvin F. Kemp, EMINRNes ds octoe wale eee cas 803 
ndford, J. Andrew Morrow, Supt. ........ 
pon, S. E. Prutzman, Jr., Supt. .......... 
aware, Carl G. Leech, Supt. .............. 
e, C. B. Dissinger, BN Sel ee Soveie « x s.eisineere 


382 
261 
796 

51 


164 
554 
152 
70 
137 
92 
119 
119 
153 
78 
75 
50 
43 
138 
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N. E. A. Membership Facts 


ic ™, eo membership for the year 1932 was 
2. This was more than twenty-four times that of 
1917 and forty-one times that of 1907. 


3. en for the second successive year 
ranked first in membership (29,408). hio 
stood second (21,523); California third 
(20,416); and New York fourth (12,505). 


4. Pennsylvania’s gain in N. E. A. membership for 
the year was 2,614. 


Cities having the largest ns were: 
Philadelphia 5,206 (an increase of 700), Los 
Angeles 4,678, and Cleveland 3,257. 


The National Education Association and _ the 
P. 8. E. A. need your help and the profession needs 
their help. 


Ask Yourself 


Our professional organizations are really ourselves 
working together. 


Shall we be weak or strong? 
The main crisis in education is ahead. 
Dare I cripple our Associations’ strength by with- 
holding my support this year? 
Opposition to school expenditures is highly organized 
and nationally financed. 
Can we hope to save the schools without a strong 
national and State association? 
The opposition is at work now. 
Will we teachers wait until too late? 
American civilization is at stake. 


Is not participation in the work of our professional 
organizations one of my best opportunities to 
promote social stability and progress? 


The interpretation of education to citizens is a 
personal responsibility of every teacher. 
Am I doing my part? 


Facts are the ammunition with which schools must 
be defended. 


Can we afford to be without them? 


ene? dues make: possible the Associations’ 
research activities through which pertinent facts 
are collected. 


Will I help to make the facts available to myself 
and others? 


Alert association journals help teachers to keep in- 
formed. 
Can I afford not to receive the N. E. A. and the 
P. S. E. A. Journal regularly? 


The voice of the individual is weak; he can make 
himself heard only through his group. 


Shall I not add my voice to the growing. chorus 
which is demanding a fair deal for children? 


home 


Support Your Profession 


JOIN WITH US IN THE UP-BUILDING OF 
THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING—IN 
PENNSYLVANIA—IN AMERICA 


Your Profession Supports You 
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Other Association Activities 


I. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

During the Chicago convention of the N. E. 
A., the Executive Council held a breakfast 
conference in the Colchester Grill, Stevens 
Hotel, July 6, 1933, and transacted the follow- 
ing business: 

1. Reports 

Received reports from the Executive 
Secretary 

a. Financial 

b. Membership 

c. PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 

On motion of Wilmer K. Groff, properly 
seconded, the Executive Council awarded the 
contract to the Telegraph Press for two years, 
on the basis of their competitive bid of $1800 
per issue of 64 pages and cover, provided that 
the Association shall participate in any savings 
which might accrue due to a fall in the price 
of raw material. The President was authorized 
to modify the size of the JouRNAL to meet fiscal 
exigencies. 

2. The Philadelphia Convention, 
27-29, 1933. 

Received a memorandum of agreement 
signed by Charles A. Coulomb, chairman of 
committee on local arrangements, and Presi- 
dent Francis B. Haas. Considered the facilities 
of the Philadelphia Municipal Auditorium. Dis- 
cussed the general character of the program 
for the State convention. 

3. Proposed Survey 

Discussed the questionnaire of a _ survey 
on teachers’ salaries and financial status of 
school districts. 

4. Public Relations 

President Haas raised the following question 
and stated that it is the big issue before the 
Association at the present time: How are we 
to coordinate our various Association activi- 
ties? He stated that a proper answer to this 
question requires more attention than the 
Executive Council can give at this meeting 
and requested authorization for the appoint- 
ment of a sub-committee of the Executive 
Council, not to exceed five in number, to go 
over the whole situation and to report a pro- 
gram of constructive action at the next meet- 
ing of the Executive Council. 

Doctor Bentz stated that a reaction is setting 
in against recent educational legislation, par- 
ticularly by the Grange and by the general pub- 
lic, which is beginning to realize that they 
have been deprived by the Legislature of 1933 
of educational opportunity. The patrons of 
the schools and their children are beginning 
to realize that much has been taken from them. 

President Haas stated that the cumulative 
effect of legislation is beginning to be felt. 


December 


September, 1933 


On motion of Doctor Bentz, seconded by 
Mr. Mechling, President Haas was authorized 
to appoint a sub-committee of the Executive 
Council, not to exceed five in number, to 
present a program of action to the Executive 
Council leading up to the Philadelphia Con- 
vention next December. 

5. Communications 

Letters were read from 
a. Carmon Ross, chairman, Contact Fact- 
Finding committee, Doylestown ~ 
b. D. J. Sullivan, Wilkinsburg 
c. Coatesville Local Branch P. S. E. A, 
Coatesville Protest* 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania, 
June 27, 1933. 

Doctor JAMES N. RULE, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
My Dear Doctor RULE: 

In our conference with you on Tuesday, 
June 20, regarding disposition of the applica- 
tion from the Coatesville school district for 
your approval to reduce salaries of teachers 
7% to 10 per cent below the permissive ten 
per cent reduction authorized in House Bill 
1374, you requested that we inform you of our 
personal reaction to your ruling on this re- 
quest. 

This letter is to inform you of the personal 
dissatisfaction of the Coatesville teachers, both 
individually and as a group, to the final dis- 
position of this matter. 

In the first place, the teaching group as such 
has received no statement in writing either 
from your office or the board of education of 
your decision. We cannot understand that any 
good purpose is served by your office’s or the 
local board of directors’ withholding a com- 
plete statement of your decision. The ethics 
of the situation, it would seem, particularly 
since public education is a public business, 
would demand that a full statement be avail- 
able for the public both as to the proved needs 
for this action and the factors determining the 
final conclusion. 

In the second place, our position in this 
matter is conditioned by the fact that, accord- 
ing to House Bill 1374, authorization for 
approval for an additional decrease is depend- 
ent upon a financial situation which, in terms 
of the act, would make the payment of the 
salary schedule “unreasonably oppressive” 
upon the school district. 

At no time since 1924 has the tax rate for 
school purposes, in terms of mills, exceeded 
fourteen mills nor has the per capita tax 
exceeded $3. This means that on the basis of 
the maximum rate of taxation prescribed in 


*Printed in full at the request of the officers of the 
Coatesville Local Branch, 
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the school code for a third-class district, Coates- 
ville has paid taxes on real estate to the extent 
of 64 per cent of the legal maximum on realty 
and 60 per cent of the legal maximum on the 
per capita tax. In other words, Coatesville 
has been given permission to reduce salaries 
when, for a period of more than ten years, 
it has left unused 36 and 40 per cent, respec- 
tively, of its taxing ability. 

Moreover, within the last year, because of a 
plea on the part of the local authorities, the 
teachers voluntarily contributed ten per cent 
of their salaries. The effect of this was not 
additional consideration for the teachers, but 
rather a lowering of taxes by one mill. 

A careful, conservative estimate of the pos- 
sible deficit as shown in our letter of June 5 
to Mr. Crosley, deputy superintendent, indi- 
cated a probable deficit of $8,000. Since this 
estimate was made, we have been informed 
that there is a possibility of the district’s re- 
ceiving $7,000 State appropriation which was 
not included in the letter of June 5 as an asset. 
If this is correct, the budget for the year 
would show a deficit of $1,000. 

However, additional unencumbered assets 
are available as follows: Delinquent taxes, 
prior to and including the fiscal year 1932-33, 
$77,000; estimated delinquent taxes, 1933-34, 
$52,000; unencumbered high 
$11,000; total, $140,000. 

It is our opinion that on the basis of the 
data submitted above, it would not be “un- 
reasonably oppressive” for the school district 
of Coatesville to pay 90 per cent of the 1931-32 
salaries, to which the teachers have made no 
objection. It does seem unjust, however, with 
assets of $140,000 available for the temporary 
financing of a maximum of $1,000, that a re- 
quest should be made and that permission 
should be given to reduce teachers’ salaries 
five per cent below the minimum standard 
established in House Bill 1374. 

We are informed that the school district is 
collecting interest at the rate of six per cent 
per annum on the uncollected taxes and the 
unpaid tuition. Interest income, therefore, on 
this amount during the next year would 
approximate $8,000 additional which, so far as 
we know, has not been included in assets and 
which, if included, would balance the budget 
and show an estimated surplus of approxi- 
mately $7,000. 

It would appear that Act No. 132, the Mans- 
field Act, contemplated a method of temporary 
financing. Furthermore, there is no evidence 
that the credit of the Coatesville school district 
at the local banks is in any way impaired. 
We feel that an injustice has been done to the 
teachers of Coatesville by permitting any re- 
duction below the 90 per cent minimum with- 


school tuition, 
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out requiring recourse, particularly to the facil- 
ities for emergency financing made available 
by the Mansfield Act. 

In your letter of March 17, in commenting 
on Section 4 of House Bill 1374, the following 
statement was made: “It seems to us highly 
desirable for the protection of the teachers that 
a friendly and constructive hand should be on 
the brake to see to it that non-instructional 
salaries and expenditures are pared to the bone 
before reducing teachers’ salaries and deciding 
how much such reduction should be.” 


In your letter of March 30 the following 
appears: “It is a bill to preserve educational 
standards and maintain the salaries of the 
teachers of Pennsylvania at as high a level as 
is practicable during these next two trying 
years....The problem obviously is to prevent, 
insofar as possible, any unreasonable and un- 
necessary salary reductions during this period 
of hysteria and unrest.” 


Furthermore, in your letter of April 20, the 
statement is made that the Senate restored the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction as the 
reviewing authority for the following reasons: 
“To insure uniformity in standards and pro- 
cedures adopted for the reduction of salaries 
and for any temporary limitation in the opera- 
tion of mandatory provisions of the school 
law.” 

These statements imply a conscientious and 
vigorous effort to protect, on your part, the 
salary standards of teachers. Upon inquiry in 
the Department, we have been unable to de- 
termine any standards and procedures that 
have been adopted in passing upon requests 
for reductions in salaries. We hesitate to con- 
clude that individual requests are compromised 
to satisfy protesting tax payers without meas- 
uring the requests specifically and definitely 
against accepted standards of fiscal administra- 
tion. 

Frankly, Doctor Rule, as a group of teachers, 
we are lacking in evidence that our cause has 
received vigorous defense in your office from 
the onslaught of tax reductionists. 


This letter is in no sense a request for a 
reconsideration of the decision which you have 
granted the Coatesville school district. It is, 
however, an expression of dissatisfaction of the 
procedure in your Department which evidently 
was unwilling to take full advantage of the 
efforts to bring before you complete informa- 
tion of the fiscal situation to guide you in 
making what, to us, was a decision of more 
than ordinary responsibility. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. HERBERT PEIRCE, 

President, Coatesville Local Branch, 
P. S. E. A, 
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RayMoOND C. WEBSTER, 

Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 

Representing one hundred per cent 
of the Coatesville Classroom 
Teachers. 

Miss Barrett asked whether any reply had 
been received to the Coatesville letter of June 
27 to the State Superintendent. In reply Presi- 
dent Haas read the following letter from 
Doctor Rule which had been sent by E. Herbert 
Peirce, President, Coatesville Local Branch, 
P. S. E. A, to the Executive Secretary at 
Chicago: 

July 1, 1933. 
Mr. E. HERBERT PEIRCE, President 
Local Branch, P.S.E.A. 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania 
DEAR MR. PEIRCE: 

I have read with interest your letter of June 
27 regarding the disposition of the application 
of the Coatesville School District for reduction 
of salaries of school employes. 

I take it that your board will of necessity, in 
its own good time, offer the teachers of Coates- 
ville contracts for this next school year, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the School 
Code as amended by my decision. Your rela- 
tionship in this problem is through your chief 
professional officer, namely, your superintend- 
ent of schools, who collaborated with a commit- 
tee of the board and this Department whole- 
heartedly in reaching a decision. 

Our decision was based upon a careful con- 
sideration of the data your group submitted, as 
well as the data submitted by the board. 

To me the truth seemed to lie midway be- 
tween the two points of view. The decision 
was reached on the basis of the merits of the 
application and the data submitted. 

There is no point in my approving a proposal 
that the board may not be reasonably certain 
to carry out. I was a little less conservative in 
estimating the possibilities of tax collections 
this next year than was the board, and some- 
what more conservative than your group seems 
to be. A reasonably conservative policy seems 
to me to be wise in budget making. Your group 
should keep in mind also that the decision is 
for one year only, that is, 1933-34. 

Our contacts with your board indicate that 
they are sympathetic towards adequate salaries 
of teachers and that they will doubtless restore 
salaries to normal levels as soon as the re- 
sources of the district permit. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) James N. RULE. 

President Haas stated that some of the ques- 
tions raised by the officers of the Coatesville 
Local Branch of the P.S.E.A. merit considera- 
tion of our Commission on Professional Ethics, 
others our Committee on Legislation. He point- 


September, 1933 


ed out the need of adopting a policy for hand- 
ling such situations. 

6. N.E.A. Presidency 

The Executive Council voted an assessment 
of 50 cents a piece for a floral tribute to Jessie 
Gray in case she was elected president of the 
N.E.A. Doctor Haas appointed Miss Barrett and 
Miss Purcell a committee to secure the flowers, 

Note. Jessie Gray was elected president of 
the N.E.A. by a vote of 853 to 333. The oppos- 
ing candidate, Anna Laura Force, Denver, 
moved to make Miss Gray’s election unanimous, 
The Representative Assembly so voted. 


Il. Board of Trustees of the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial, July 12, 1933 


Reports 
Received the following reports 

a. From the Executive Secretary 
Financial 
Gifts 
Personnel 
Applications for admission 

b. From the Committee on Manage- 
ment of Cloverton 

c. From the President 
Fire escapes 
Water supply 

d. From Arthur P. Mylin 
Replacement of Oakland Sedan 


2. Extract from the Minutes of the Harris- 
burg House of Delegates 


The Executive Secretary submitted an extract 
from the minutes of the House of Delegates 
containing remarks by Superintendent Walter 
R. Douthett, Darby, concerning the relative 
costs of living of beneficiaries of the P.S.E.A. 
and the guests in the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial. 
He then submitted an analysis of expenditures 
on the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial since it was ac- 
cepted by the Executive Council of 1928-29 as a 
gift from Doctor Houston Mifflin. There was 
discussion concerning the classification of cer- 


‘tain items. 


President Haas stated that as president he 
will, of necessity, make a statement to the 
House of Delegates regarding the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial. He summed up the financial report 
by stating that the Association has expended 
approximately $46,000 in cash for 130 months of 
teacher service—1,364 guest days. It is a ques- 
tion of teacher service. 

3. Exemption from Taxes 

Superintendent John B. Kennedy stated that 
the road supervisors have promised action in 
August and that it is probable the school direc- 
tors will follow the lead of the road supervisors. 
He will make an effort to secure the removal 
of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial from tax lists. 
Superintendent Gress suggested that he should 
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emphasize the fact that we must reduce the 
overhead expenses of the home. 


lll. Teacher Welfare Committee 
1. Reports 
Received a report from the Executive 
Secretary 
a. On status of 70 beneficiaries 
b. On deaths of 4 beneficiaries 
c. On 10 pending applications for re- 
lief 
2. Action on cases 
The committee took the following actions: 
a. Granted Sue Dannley, Pine Grove 
Mills, $14.30 a month 
b. Granted Anna B. Mittelmeier, Erie, 
a loan of $20 a month for six 
months 
c. Voted to pay the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Fund $185.68 in 
order to reinstate Maude Nolan, 
Butler, so that she may retire on 
a disability annuity 
d. Voted an allowance of $20 a month 
for six months to Blanche Oskey, 
Saltsburg 
3. Geographical Study 
President Haas suggested a study of the geo- 
graphical distribution of beneficiaries of the 
teacher welfare fund for each county in order 
to show: 
a. Number of teachers employed in the county 
b. Number of teachers receiving aid 
c. Number of teachers contributing to the wel- 
fare fund 


IV. Ethics Commission 

On August 11, the Commission on Professional 
Ethics met at P. S. E. A. Headquarters with the 
following members present: 

Frank G. Davis, Chairman, Lewisburg 

Francis B. Haas, President, Bloomsburg 

Charles F. Maxwell, Greensburg 
Absent but accounted for: 

Florence M. Teagarden, Pittsburgh 

Mary L. Russell, Indiana 

The order of business was as follows: 
I. Academic Freedom 

The commission considered a letter from 
William H. Kilpatrick, chairman, committee on 
academic freedom, American Civil Liberties 
Union, New York; and a report from the Com- 
mission on Academic Freedom of the N. E. A. 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 
II. Cases 

Case 1. The Hanover situation 

2. The West View case 
3. Mary Lakatta, Beaver Meadows 
4. Alice W. McAfee, Luthersburg 
5. Emma C. Shelley, Kingston 
6. Audrey Cooper, Nuremberg 
7. George T. Middleton, Bethlehem 
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In cases where decisions were reached, the 
interested parties were informed; in some cases, 
additional information fis being sought; the 
West View case was assigned to Dr. Teagarden 
for further investigation. 

The commission will report these cases with 
others to the Philadelphia House of Delegates 
next December. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY 
Executive Secretary 





Superintendents’ Conference 


Pennsylvania State College held its twelfth 
annual conference of superintendents, August 
1-3, 1933, with an attendance of a little over 
300. Dean Will Grant Chambers and his con- 
ference committee, Frank H. Koos, chairman, 
built the program around the theme: The 
Future of Public Education. Superintendent 
D. J. Kelly, Binghamton, New York, carried 
the heaviest burden of the speakers. His topics 
were Next Steps in Financing Public Educa- 
tion, Developing a Public Opinion Favorable 
to the Public Schools, The Education Required 
for Qur Society, and Articulation in a Public 
Education Program. Other speakers were: 
James N. Rule, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; M. G. Giles, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education; Carmon Ross, Doylestown; 
E. A. Quackenbush, Harrisburg; E. R. Barclay, 
Huntingdon; Charles S. Miller, Lansdowne; 
Henry Harap, Western Reserve University; 
Helen Purcell, Harrisburg; John F. Brougher, 
Harrisburg; and Lynn G. Adams, Superintend- 
ent, Pennsylvania State Police. All meetings, 
including the annual dinner, were held in the 
Nittany Lion Inn. 

The annual golf tournament, sponsored by 
the bookmen, proved an especially attractive 
feature. 

Doctor Rule’s Address 

In presenting his topic, Interpretations and 
Implications of Recent Scheol Legislation, Dr. 
Rule enumerated the following accomplish- 
ments, if they may be so called: 

1. Consolidation of five bureaus of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction into three 

2. Permission of State Teachers Colleges to 
retain their collections. Stopping of the move- 
ment to close any of these institutions. There 
was, however, a net reduction in their appro- 
priations of from 15 to 20% 

3. Creation of a deficiency in salaries of 
county and assistant county superintendents 
and severe cuts in allowance for expenses 

4. Cut of two and one-half million dollars, 
15 to 20%, in transportation of pupils to con- 
solidated schools 
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5. Cut of $700,000 
vocational education 

6. Reduction of $5,200,000 in general appro- 
priations for teachers’ salaries and closed 
schools. The Attorney General has ruled that 
the distribution for the first year of the 
biennium is to be made in accordance with 
the Edmonds Act. It is hoped that the Federal 
New Deal will be so successful that the Legis- 
lature of 1935 can easily make up the deficit 
which will accumulate during the second year 
of the biennial period. The decrease in the 
number of teachers will probably keep that 
deficit under three million dollars 

7. Elimination, by the Governor’s veto of the 
Cordier Bill, of the emergency appropriation 
of $5,200,000 for financially distressed school 
districts. The only emergency fund available 
is the income, approximately $40,000 from the 
permanent school fund. 

8. Full appropriation for the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Fund 

9. Authorization of permission by the State 
Superintendent to allow financially distressed 
districts to cut salaries below 90% of last 
year’s schedules. Of the 81 districts applying, 
59 requests have been granted, 22 have been 
refused 

10. Issuance of 10 year bonds against delin- 
quent taxes 

Doctor Rule outlined the two outstanding 
present demands for education in Pennsyl- 
vania: 

1. A larger and more efficient unit of admin- 
istration 

2. A larger share of the burden of the cost 
of education, to be borne by the State. Penn- 
sylvania should go from the present 15% basis 
to at least a 50% basis. 


To meet these demands, Pennsylvania should 
revamp its outworn system of taxation and 
place a larger share of the burden on intan- 
gible property. 


in appropriations for 





Commercial Education Association 


The Tri-State Commercial Education Associa- 
tion will hold its fall meeting at the Frick Train- 
ing School, Pittsburgh, on Saturday, October 
14. A general meeting at 9:30 will be followed 
by section meetings from 10:30 until 12:30. A 
luncheon at Webster Hall will close the meet- 
ing. R. G. Walters of Grove City College is 
president of the Association. 





‘YW PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Mail this adv. and 15c for AN EASY WORK and PLAY 
BOOK—a big, beautiful, 64-page beginning reading work- 
book—200,000 used. FREE—Complete workbook catalog. 


Follett Pub. Co., 1249 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


September, 1933 


Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 


The League will announce its seventh season 
of contests in a revision of the rules and regu- 
lations for 1933-34. These will be forthcoming 
in October. The final state contests will be held 
at Johnstown on the tentative dates, April 27 
and 28. 


The inter-state debate topic for 1933-34 fol- 
lows: 

“Resolved: That the United States should 
adopt the essential features of the British sys- 
tem of radio control and operation.” Interested 
debate coaches and schools should address the 
secretary for copies of the handbook. 


The following committee will select required 
contest numbers for the forty-five music events: 
Will Earhart, J. Vick O’Brien, Morten J. Luvaas, 
Susan Canfield, Huldah Kenley, and Lee M. 
Lockhart. The selected numbers will be op- 
tional for all music events save band and or- 
chestra. 

C. STANTON BELFourR, Secretary, 
University of Pittsburgh. 





An Immediate Increase in Pay Necessary 


President Roosevelt says: “It is a simple fact 
that the average of the wage scale of the 
nation has gone down during the past four 
years more rapidly than the cost of living. It 
is essential, as a matter of national justice, that 
the wage scale should be brought back to 
meet the cost of living and that this process 
should begin now and not later.” 

We are giving this statement because it is 
one of the fundamental messages of a decade. 
It assures us of the President’s help. Keep it, 
for you will refer to it many times in your 
efforts to aid in increasing teachers’ salaries. 
The principle announced by President Roose- 
velt applies to the salaries of teachers as well 
as to the pay of other workers. Teachers’ 
salaries in large areas of our nation are now 
below the cost of living. As commodity prices 
go up still larger numbers will be below these 
levels. In view of the unselfish service of 
teachers in the hour of distress may we not 
depend upon all our best citizens to help to 
restore adequate pay for teachers at the earliest 
moment? 





THE 1934 YearBook of the N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals is to deal 
with the topic “Aids to Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary School.” The editorial committee, 
John §S. Thomas, Clippert School, Detroit, 
Michigan, chairman, will welcome correspond- 
ence from teachers, principals, and others who 
actively participate in the use of teaching aids. 
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Treasurer's Report 


I. CURRENT FUND 
December 11, 1932, to June 30, 1933 


SCHOOL JOURNAL 


III. Association Activities 


1. Pa. School Journal 
Printing and mail- 
ing 7 numbers 
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Fire protection apparatus .. 4.50 
Compensation 25.40 


VI. Retirement for Association Employees 
Contributions 
By Employees 
By Association 


VII. Bonds Purchased 
Purchase of U. S. Govt. 
VIII. Publicity Program 
Education Bulletin 
Printing and mailing 27 issues 
Traveling expenses 
Headquarters staff 
Ketchum, Inc. 
$4,124.98 


Service 
Traveling expenses 559.36 


1,517.37 
14,888.82 


2,512.34 
258.29 


4,684.34 
Clerical help 675.00 
Equipment 
Express 
Postage 
Printing 
Supplies, 
Telephone and telegraph 
9,262.65 
IX. Miscellaneous 
Jessie Gray, N.E.A. Presi- 
dential Campaign 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, dupli- 
eate registration card for 
automobile 
Refund on Pa. Public School 
Directory 
Refund on over-payment of 
membership dues 
Sales Tax 
tax on checks: 
Current Fund $12.74 


Revolving Fund . 2.64 


81.22 


Total Expenditures $67,154.72 


"$21,661.68 
63,763.33 
85,425.01 
67,154.72 


$18,270.29 


Dec. 10, 1932, Balance on hand 
Dec. 11, 1932—June 30, 1933, Expenditures .. 


Checks returned because of restricted banks: 
Education Bulletin $33. 


46.00 
June 30, 1933, Real Balance on Hand $18, 224.29° 
*This balance is segregated, as follows: 

Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Restricted balance .. $5,020.34 
Non-restricted balance 336.52 

—————_ $5, , 356.86 


12,867.43 


Dauphin Deposit Trust Co. 
Non-restricted balance 
$18,224.29 

BANK RECONCILIATION 
June 30, 1933, Balance it: Dauphin Deposit 
Trust Co. 
Vouchers outstanding: 


$13,033.10 


165.55 


12,867.55 
U. S. Govt. tax on above vouchers not owl 
ing bank by June 30, 1933. 6 @ 2c .12 


12, 867.43 
June 30, 1933, Balance in Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Restricted balance ,020.34 
Non-restricted balance 336.52 
— 5,356.86 


June 30, 1933, Real Balance on Hand +» $18,224.29 


September, 1933 


II, WELFARE FUND 
December 11, 1932 to June 30, 1933 
December 10, 1932, Balance on hand 
I. Contributions 


$4,430.80 
II. Guests at Lloyd Mifflin Memo- 
rial 1,247.05 
III. Interest 
On — bank bal- 
ance! 
On U. “s. Govt. bonds 


$11,869.99 


IV. Miscellaneous 
Sale of produce 
Refund of allowances, 
beneficiaries 
ceased 
Reimbursement from 
Scranton Local 
Branch for Christ- 
mas decorations 
Telephone calls 


6,172.69 


$18, 042.67 
EXPENDITURES 
I. Beneficiaries 
Monthly allowances for beneficiaries .. 
II. Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
1. General Control 
Automobiles: 
Purchase 
of Buick 
sedan .. $400.00 
Gas, oil, 
and sup- 
plies ... 57.89 
Insurance 84.58 
Licenses 
and title 34.60 
Repairs . 


$11,006.49 


$589.50 
Equipment 37.02 

Freight, drayage, 
and express... 1.17 

Postage and sta- 
tionery 4.25 
Printing 25.00 

Telephone and tele- 
36.37 


- Maintenance 

Coal, gasoline for 

cook stove 

Food 

Garden supplies 

and supplies for 

grounds 

Light and power 
Lumber 

Painting, paint- 

ing supplies & 

hardware 
Poultry and poul- 

try feed 
Repairing heating 

plant 

Repairing furniture 
Supplies, household 9 
$1,227.17 
. Personal service 

(Salaries for 64% months) 
Superintendent .. 629.03 
Caretaker 


. Medical service 
Physician's fee 
. Fire escapes 
. Additional 
laundry 
. Awnings 
&. Insurance 
Compensation .. 
Public Liability 


9. Rent for Cloverton 
Six and one-half 
at $80.00 .... 





June 30, 


May 31 , 
June 1-3 


June 1-3! 
v. 8.4 


Vouchers 


U. S. 
25 
June 36 


Decemb 
Contrib 
Interest 


June 3 


Deposi 
has in 

Th 
wealtt 
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10. Miscellareous 
U. S. Govt, tax 
on checks 


$16,377.65 
June 30, 1933, Balance on hand $1, 665.02* 
BANK RECONCILIATION 


May 31, 1933, Balance in bank 
June 1-30, 1933, Receipts 


$4,588.69 
490.41 
5,079.10 
2,862.91 


2,216.19 
U. S. Govt. tax on checks clearing bank ... 2.62 


June 1-30, 1933, Checks clearizg bank 


2,213.57 
Vouchers outstanding: 
Voucher 


$548.05 
$1,665.52 
-50 


June 30, 1933, Real balance on hard $1, 665.02 
III, LLOYD MIFFLIN MEMORIAL 


ENDOWMENT FUND 
December 11, 1932—June 30, 
December 10, 1932, Balance in bank 
Contributions 
Interest 


1933 


June 30, 1933, Balance in bank $442. 75+ 
Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER L. PHILIPS. 


Treasurer. 


Auditor's Report 
July 26, 1933. 


Officers and Members of the 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

GENTLEMEN: 

Pursuant to instructions, I have audited the 
books of account and financial records of the 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, for the year July 1, 
1932, to June 30, 1933, and herewith submit re- 
port of the following accounts: 

1, Current Fund 

2. Welfare Fund 

3. Revolving Fund 

*In addition to the balance of $1,665.02, in the Dauphin 
Deposit Trust Company, as shown above, the Welfare Furd 
has invested $10,000 in) U. S. Government Bonds. 


fThis account is on a restricted basis in the Common- 
wealth Trust Company, Harrisburg. 
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4. Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Endowment Fund 

Particular attention was given to the exami- 
nation of the records of cash receipts as com- 
prising the entire income. Lists, statistics, and 
correspondence affecting dues, contributions, 
and subscriptions were compared with the cash 
collected and the income accounts. All in- 
come was found to be properly accounted for 
and all cash promptly deposited in bank to 
the credit of the association. 

Cash disbursements were verified by refer- 
ence to original vouchers and to original or 
duplicate bank checks. All disbursements were 
found to be properly authenticated and to 
be correctly distributed to the appropriate 
accounts. All records of financial affairs were 
found to be complete and highly accurate. 

The Treasurer’s report covering the period 
July 1, 1932, to December 10, 1932, appearing 
on pages 260, 261, and 262 of the January, 1933, 
issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL were 
audited and are correct excepting that, in the 
Current Fund Receipts, an item of $10 is to 
be transferred from Bound volumes of JOURNAL 
to Subscriptions, Pennsylvania Public School 
Directory. The Bound volumes total is $155 
and the Directory total is $100. Reports on 
hand covering the period December 11, 1932, 
te June 30, 1933, were audited and are approved. 

The operations for the year are summarized 
as follows: 

Current Welfare Endowment 


$90,860.36 $23,722.86 
86,168.03 26,339.58 





Increase 
or Decrease 
Permanent Total 
$914.74 $115,530.94 
112,507.61 


$3,023.33 
707.98 


$2,315.35 
53.53 


$2,368.88 
$277,850.74 


Income 





$914.74 
$665.07 
42.91 


Increase : 
Depreciation: on Equipmen 
Discount on Bonds 





Revolving Fund, not reimbursed . 


Increase in Net Worth 
Net Worth, June 30, 1932 


Net Worth, June 30, 1933 

Of the Current Fund, $5020.34, deposited in 
an unlicensed bank, is not now subject to with- 
drawal. 

Office equipment, on hand, appraised at $79.40 
has been possessed for uncollected rent. The 
rental income for the year is greater by this 
amount, but as the records are kept on a cash 
basis, no accounting has been made pending 
the disposal of the equipment. 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 
As at June 30, 1933 


Cash and Securities 
Current Fund ee 
Revolving Furd, Headquarters 
Welfare Fund 
Lloyd Miffiin Memorial 


$18, 224.29 
181.20 
11,324.40 


442.75 
50.00 


Home 


ME nccoce 
Revolving Fund Memorial Home 
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Permanent Fund 53,750.35 
Real Estate and Equipment 
Permanent Headquarters, 
Estate 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home .. 
Permarent Headquarters 
Equipment $13,301.49 
Less Reserve for De- 
preciation 


$136,424.54 
82,378.85 


5,635.61 7,665.88 226,469.27 





$280,219.62 





Capital : 
wu bisiplaiWie aihlw niente coe elaleiald wa’ ain' ae Siero $280,219.62 


Certificate 
Subject to the foregoing report, I hereby 
certify that the accompanying reports correctly 
set forth the financial condition and operations 

of your Association for the period stated. 
Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) A.' J. Esy, 

Certified Public Accountant 


Bucknell Offers Classroom Films 

Because of the great increase in demand for 
16 m/m films and since many schools have ex- 
pressed a desire for more truly teaching films, 
Bucknell University has acquired a large library 
of such films, and is offering the use of them 
as a new Service to any school in Pennsylvania 
having a 16 m/m motion picture projector. 
This service is comparable with what is being 
done by universities in twenty states of the 
United States. The film library is maintained 
for the purpose of making available to schools 
motion picture films which otherwise would be 
difficult to obtain or too expensive for most 
schools to afford, and will be of great assistance 
to those schools which desire to improve in- 
struction, in these days of limited budgets, by 
using the most effective teaching tools. 

The films are lent for any number of days, 
with a small charge per day for service. The 
Bucknell classroom film library is a non-profit 
cooperative enterprise, and any surplus ac- 
cumulating will be used to purchase additional 
film subjects and to increase the efficiency of 
the service. 

Films now in the library are Eastman Teach- 
ing Films and have to do with geography, 
health, the biological and physical sciences, his- 
tory, etc. The titles were chosen with great 
care to insure a worth-while service for every 
grade. 

Those writing to the Classroom Film Library, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, 
will receive a complete special list of the titles 
of the 16 m/m motion pictures which are avail- 
able, with borrowing procedure carefully out- 
lined, together with a supply of requisition 
forms. 


Net Worth 








URSINUS COLLEGE, Collegeville, dedicated a 
new science building during its 1933 commence- 
ment exercises. The building was made pos- 


sible by the gift of the late Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 
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MERLE M. ODGERS 


Reorganization of Courses for Women 
at University of Pennsylvania 
The University of Pennsylvania is now offer- 





fol. 82, BD 


Buckne 





ing to women students the opportunity to pur- 


sue a standard college course in its newly estab- all. 


lished College of Liberal Arts for Women. This 
is the most outstanding feature of the reorgani- 
zation of its courses for women which also in- 
cludes the placing of its school of education 
upon a semi-graduate basis. 

For a number of years women students have 
been admitted to some of the undergraduate 
schools of the University. Women composed 
the majority of the student body of the school 
of education, which has served for almost 
twenty years as the teacher-training division 
of the University and which will now admit 
students only on the junior-year level. It has 
also been possible in the past for women stu- 
dents to qualify for the degree of bachelor of 
arts by enrolling for courses given at irregular 
hours. The new College for Women will offer 
at regular hours a_ well-balanced, full-time 
course leading to this degree. The curriculum, 
which includes requirements in English, foreign 
languages, history and philosophy, the social 
sciences, the physical sciences, the biological 
sciences, and physical education, is the same 
as that now offered in the men’s College of 
Liberal Arts and the same faculty furnishes the 
instruction. 

In addition to a complete curriculum in the 
liberal arts the new College for Women offers 
pre-professional curricula for two or more years 
for those preparing to enter medical, dental, or 
law schools. Women who are planning to en- 
gage in teaching and allied activities will en- 
roll in the College for Women for their fresh- 

(Turn to page 48) 
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JOHN H. EISENHAUER 


Bucknell’s Junior College 





men 

at Wilkes-Barre 
- offer- Bucknell University is beginning the opera- 
© pur- tion of a junior college in Wilkes-Barre this 


estab- all. The launching of this project is the result 
id f an urgent need for such an institution in 

hat territory. There are within the vicinity 
f Wilkes-Barre more than one thousand high 
chool graduates each year who find it impos- 
ible to go away to school. Furthermore, there 
s in Wilkes-Barre and within commuting dis- 


yrgani- 
lso in- 
ication 


s have 
aduatpance population of more than four hundred 
rposed thousand. A survey of this situation shows 


his vicinity to be the largest population in 
he State without resident facilities for higher 
wiston education. 

admit} It is the purpose of Bucknell, University to 
It has(duplicate in Wilkes-Barre the first two years’ 
n stu-/Vork of its undergraduate program and to offer 
lor off type and grade of work equal in every way 
egular to that given upon the campus at Lewisburg. 
! offer full-time resident faculty will be placed in 
1-timefharge of the junior college and, in addition, at 
ulum, least 25 other regular members of the Univer- 
sity faculty will deliver lectures from time to 


school 
almost 


oreign}”” ‘ will 
socialf'me in the junior college. 
ogical} The program of the first two years’ work at 


samef5ucknell, which will be offered in the junior 
ge ofycollege, is as follows: 


es the} Freshman Year: 

A survey course, The History of Western 
n the Man 
offers A survey course in European or World 
years Literature, with English composition for 
fal, or those students who need it 
O en- Hygiene, and Art or Music (One each 
ll en-} semester) 
fresh- Physical Education 


Electives 
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Thomas H. Ford 


Thomas H. Ford of Reading has been elected 
superintendent of schools to succeed the late 
Amanda E. Stout. Mr. Ford had been assistant 
superintendent during Miss Stout’s years of 
service. 

Superintendent Ford holds an A.B. degree 
from Dickinson College and an A.M. degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania. He has 
also done graduate work in Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Ford taught mathematics in the Boys 
High School in Reading from 1921-25. In 1925 
he was made principal of the Southwest 
Junior High School. In addition, from 1924, he 
served as principal of the evening high school. 
In 1928 he was appointed director of educational 
research and he held this position until he was 
made assistant superintendent of schools. 





Sophomore Year: 
A survey course in the Evolution of Mod- 
ern Social Institutions 
Principles of Economics 
Psychology and Philosophy 


Religion, and Music or Art (One each 


semester) 
Physical Education 
Electives 
Furthermore, a wide variety of elective 


courses will be available, including — Latin, 
French, German, mathematics, American his- 
tory, economics, psychology, and philosophy. 
The work of the junior college will begin on 
September 13, 1933, and will be under the direc- 
tion of Professor John H. Eisenhauer who has, 
for the last six years, been director of the Buck- 
nell Summer Session and Extension Division. 
Mr. Eisenhauer is widely known in school cir- 
cles throughout Pennsylvania and the East and 
his appointment to the directorship insures a 
sound and efficient administration for the unit. 
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Executives of N. E. A. Bring Message 


to Teachers 
August 1, 1933. 


To School Executives: 
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children in the school, to civic organizations 
at their meetings, and to citizens. Get the 
names of those officially in charge of the work 
and help to carry out their plans. Ask them 
for leaflets and other information. Get the 


September, 193) tess 











The successful operation of The National cooperation of parent-teacher associations, of— 
Recovery Act is of vital and immediate con- women’s clubs, of chambers of commerce, off 
cern to the people of the United States. Every juncheon clubs, of the American Legion, an¢ ale 
citizen is being called upon to cooperate to the of all public-spirited groups. be 
fullest extent possible to the end that unem- Inform yourself fully as to plans and pro- mia 
ployment may be speedily terminated. This cedure and do anything and everything within) my 
appeal is being sent out with the hope and your power to promote the President's Re} A 
expectation that every school executive and covery Plan and you will aid in rendering = 
every teacher in the public schools, colleges, distinct service to society and to civilization. = 
and universities will give immediate help Very sincerely yours, Clin 
in making President Roosevelt’s “New Deal” Jessie Gray, President, PP: 
effective. National Education Association} This t 
In 1917, a letter was sent to the schools of Paul C. Stetson, President, practice 
the nation urging active cooperation to make Department of Superintendence ofjof the — 
President Wilson’s Food Conservation plan the National Education Association| trator a 
effective. The credit for the marvelous suc- a study 
cess of that movement was given largely to to 1,500 
the teachers of America, by both President Constitution Week and Day to desc 
Wilson and Mr. Hoover. September: 17, 1933, will mark the 146th anni-phigh sc 
The National Education Association and the versary of the completion and signing of thepactually 
Department of Superintendence join again in Constitution of the United States, and Septem-(age Am 
asking the profession to give strength to the ber 11-17 will be observed as Constitution@of the 
President’s arm. Let everyone see that citizens Week. The Constitution Educational Associa-pheads « 
understand the new plan and what it is meant tion, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illi-fhealth 
to accomplish. See that the rule pertaining to nois, has published a bulletin concerning the|Ployees 
children is respected. Explain the fundamental observance of this week which Pennsylvania} deals w: 
principles of The National Recovery Act to the educators may secure without charge. in effec 
STANDAR 
Rev 
Plans for County Institutes, Reported August 10, 1933 Nd] 
County Superintendent Place of Institute Date of Institute on 
PUEGRONY «6. 60k cre acacewien COM AIC RCY oo. cee IPILtS DHE «ca cccacc.0 xe.ncees Oct. 6-7 
OTL 0) (a C. M. Heilman......... «-e SRROTIIING © 56 55:30 ee ee en Sept. 9 This 
RBA 8 555 io sdistars coe ag CS Ts 0 - e r PACU EL? bene coment ee Oct. 6 with th 
CAMETON 0.6: 600 bss wenn CoB Plasterer. «06666 ee doe EMpOrium...... 65s Sept. 5 mentary 
CHOSIER. ..cccccessess aan Clyde T. Saylor......... West Chester............ Sept. 5 standar« 
NI sc axeiscvicentsneeel Guy C. Brosius.............. Lock Haven.............. Oct. 12-13 building 
oe” Re | a ES Meadville........... ... Aug. 31 & Sept. 1}2¢vanta 
Cumberland........... «5:6 SRB ACOWY sock 8:5:0'5-2 5076 berets SRIPPENSDULE 2... sce Nov. 1-2 eon 
Rs xcatetenadvekiaawecele J. W. Sweeney.............. Ridgway........... ... Oct. 26-27 ent peri 
PES csc dr get Kawneer sone Bs Ry PIBOLOOK eS IGIDOLG 6 este iis sea es Oct. 7 & Feb. 3 topics: 
POLO Roc soxeieadiae arenes Neil Kunselman... ........ PETGUS WING 5 6:60.8-k.86 8a 8a Oct. 13-14 facsimil 
Lackawanna... ..........05 whomas Brancis, .2.5..6...00 S41) 10) 7 ar Oct. 26-27 are ine! 
PIMOS 3.5. orgis 6-43 tretrnng See Jonn: C. SVR... 6 mikes woe ING@W IGASte kak cnces Sept. 9 AN Or! 
AIIRIA OD 65 58:5 Wo ers: cor win wieinle Cee Harry COC. Mover. 6.665 od COrnwall ss. cece cce cn Sept. 8 ] S. E 
EORN  Spoeta vias nied nme C. W. HERDPIGRe «owes bce PINCLR DONG .5..o.6.6%.0.0 65.00.00 4 Oct. 28 ple 
I 8. sti eon eee sw ee Wm. M. Johnston.........:. PRORCED oie rcic coarse naeon Nov. 4 Co. 
| rere. CORI ge Jc. - rar TO WIBtOWR |. 6::5 6666 h cease Oct. 20 A fir: 
PROUEOO isis. Sancane cee al PER AESUENICLE 645/06: ins wie des ox EB. Stroudsburg... .......550:< Mar. 9-10 acquain 
PRO corto bs rae sinaiei asd Siemens AO ADISSINGEY | sss ees BE. Stroudsburg... . 0... 605. Mar. 9-10 fundam 
OOD «5:6 09-0 Soa She SE Cie) Scat =< | a re COREGETENOI 6.65.6 ecis ns Nov. 10 respect 
cl re | Oe: 2): re ie ir to) dh ia are Oct. 19-20 ized on 
WV AIIIE 6.35.5: Saroe sina Rane adore A SH MMOWOS 6 o:.0:0858as sand BIONCSAAIE 5.055556 oe oewiecn ot Sept. 5 ing the 
Wyoming . ............... John E. Morgan ........... Tunkhannock ........... Oct. 20-21 workbo 
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ns, of 
rce, off 
n. and Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
? We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 
d pro- many other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, 
kaa unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information 
within! to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure tha books, 
, 
’s Re- - 
shies THE ADMINISTRATION OF PuBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS _ sary for careful guidance through what Morri- 
a : psa Ke 3 
ore THROUGH THEIR PERSONNEL. George A. Rice, son calls the assimilation step of the learning 
| ; Clinton C. Conrad, and Paul Fleming. 723 process. The units are: 1. The School of To- 
a pp. Macmillan. $2.75 day. 2. How the School of Today Came to Be. 
nee , , ? er : 3. Unrealized Ideals o > oO 
‘iation} This book is an analysis of the administrative 4. The Scientific M on bee goss ree 
° A ° . lentinc etnoda in ca - - 
nt, practices of the personnel in the high schools ener ” 


nee ofjof the country. The duties of each adminis- 
jation| trator are considered in detail as shown from 
a study of high schools which enroll from 1,000 
to 1,500 students. The book is not an attempt 
to describe administrative practices in ideal 
. anni-high schools, but rather to present facts as 
of thepactually shown in the high schools of the aver- 
»ptem-(age American community. Administrative duties 
itutionf of the principal, vice-principal, dean of girls, 
ssocia--heads of departments, librarian, director of 
o, Illifhealth education, and _ non-certificated em- 
ng thepployees are presented. In addition, a chapter 
‘lvaniaj deals with the students’ responsibility and share 
in effective administration. 


STANDARDS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
Revised edition. George D. Strayer and 
N. L. Engelhardt. 181 pp. Bureau of Publi- 

_— cations, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

stitute sity, N. Y. C. 


This book, prepared for use in connection 
with the Strayer-Engelhardt score card for ele- 
mentary school buildings, brings up-to-date the 
standards which have been developing for the 
building of schools. The authors have taken 
advantage of all recent researches in building 
improvement to, make it valuable for the pres- 
ent period. The discussions center around three 
topics: site, building, and service systems. A 
facsimile of the score card and a bibliography 
are included. 


Sept. | 


eb. 3 


AN ORIENTATION COURSE IN EDUCATION. Joseph 
, S. Butterweck and J. Conrad Seegers, Tem- 
ple University. 391 pp. Houghton-Mifflin 
Co. $2 


A first course in education which aims to 
acquaint the student with problems which are 
fundamental and to stimulate his thinking in 
respect to those problems. The book is organ- 
tized on the unit basis, with a preview preced- 
ing the reading and with an accompanying 
workbook which contains the study helps neces- 








ing the Learner. 6. Providing the Machinery 
of Our School. 7. The Teacher. 


PENNSYLVANIA THE GOLDEN. Herman L. Collins. 
131 pp. Telegraph Press, Harrisburg. $1.50 
Mr. Collins, who writes “Girard’s Talk of the 
Day” for the Philadelphia Inquirer, has studied 
Pennsylvania history intensively. His new book, 
“Pennsylvania the Golden,” is not intended to 
be a detailed history of Pennsylvania but is 
supposed to suggest events, circumstances, ma- 
terials, industries, enterprise, and genius which 
have combined to make up this great Common- 
wealth. There is much that is new in his story 
of the achievements of the people who have 
made history in the State. 


BUSINESS AND LAw. Essel R. Dillavou, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 494 pp. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. 

A text for high schools and commercial col- 
leges. It aims to introduce the student to busi- 
ness and to indicate the influence of law upon 
the conduct of business. The author selects 
illustrations from everyday business life. For 
example, he carries a Mr. Madison, head of a 
department store, through his customary busi- 
ness dealings and the legal relations that may 
arise. As the end of chapters are actual court 
cases, court decisions are interspersed for va- 
riety and for the legal terms and methods. The 
major purpose of the text is to inculcate an 
appreciation of legal problems in business and 
the principles governing them. Questions and 
case problems challenge the student. A set of 
achievement tests is being prepared for the 
teacher. 


SALLY AND BILLY IN SPRING. SALLY AND BILLY 
IN WINTER. Marjorie Hardy. 48 pp. each. 
Wheeler Publishing Co., Chicago. $0.20 each 

Attractive picture books which will acquaint 
the child with the words for many objects 
and animals. 
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How wWE THINK. Revised edition. John Dewey. 
301 pp. Heath. $2 

Dr. Dewey’s aims in revising the book have 
been: 1. To remove certain materials that 
dealt with what have become accepted prin- 
ciples in the practice of education today and 
to expand other materials in accordance with 
his desire that this book be referred to as the 
complete and authoritative statement of his 
philosophy. 2. To gain greater simplicity. 3. To 
take cognizance of the various changes that 
have appeared in educational thinking and 
classroom practice. The book is divided into 
three parts. In Part I, The Problem of Train- 
ing for Thought, real thinking, or reflective 
thinking, is defined as opposed to other states 
of mind that are often mistaken for thought. 
Part II, Logical Considerations, is an extended 
analysis of the whole process of reflective 
thinking. Part III, The Training of Thought, 
shows the place of activity, language, observa- 
tion, and information, and the recitation in 
thought-training. 


Our Sociat Worip. Grace A. Wallis and Wilson 
D. Wallis. 378 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc. 

This book presents present-day social life in 
culture perspective. It acquaints the student 
with the character of the important social re- 
lations which prevail in both the small and 
large community. Enough historical back- 
ground of social institutions has been given to 
enable him to understand modern institutions 
and life. Each chapter begins with a statement 
of its contents and ends with a summary, ques- 
tions, exercises, vocabulary test, and suggested 
readings. 


NEw HIGH ScHOoOoL ARITHMETIC. Revised. Webster 
Wells and Walter H. Hart. 365 pp. Heath. 
$1.52 

Wells and Hart have revised their arithmetic 
to bring the material up-to-date. It meets the 
needs of students taking vocational and com- 
mercial courses and contains all the business 
arithmetic that most schools can use in one 
year. 


CoopPERATIVE CITIZENSHIP. Joseph Irvin Arnold. 
716 pp. and LII pages. Illus. Row, Peter- 
son and Co. $1.60 

A voluminous and thorough treatment of all 
the complexities of cooperative citizenship. The 
author believes that cooperation with others 
in the privileges and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship must begin early in life. The only solu- 
tion in our complex society is to train in- 
dividuals and build organizations to work to- 

gether effectively. In this book he offers a 

means to that end. The text is divided into 

seven major units with sixty-three problems. 
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The large number of problems makes it pos- 
sible to keep each problem concentrated around 
a central idea. The pictures are interesting 
and instructive. 


ONCLE HENRI, CHEZ LES FRANCAIS. Edward Man- 
ley and Jeanne Brochery, Chicago. 295 pp. 
American 

This book gives pleasant glimpses of France 
and of the French people. Written in dialogue 
form, with its colloquial idioms, it will aid the 
student to make himself understood in good, 
natural French. 

Grammar and conversational drills, notes and 
vocabulary. A good text for rapid reading in 
the intermediate or advanced French course. 


UNIFIED AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. Jeremiah S. 
Young and Elizabeth Young Wright. 719 pp. 
Illus. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

This book presents the leading phases of our 
government — national, state, and local — to- 
gether, or unified. Its authors believe that mod- 


ern government is rooted in the prevailing eco- | 


nomic and social conditions of society. They 
treat the subject as follows: (1) the individual 
and cooperating group; (2) the satisfaction of 
man’s wants and the development of social in- 
stitutions; (3) the basic principles of the state; 
(4) a classification of governments; (5) the for- 
mation and adoption of constitutions; (6) ex- 
amination of national, state, and local, legisla- 
tive, administrative, and judicial functions of 
government; (7) the relation of the so-called 
units of government; (8) the dynamic force be- 
hind government; (9) international relations 
and world politics; and (10) the relation of 
government to a selected list of economic and 
social topics. A great variety of student helps 
and a classified bibliography. For use in senior 
high school. 


Art Stories. Book One. William G. Whitford, 
Edna B. Liek, and William S. Gray. A part 
of the Curriculum Foundation Series. 144 
pp. 118 illustrations. Scott, Foresman. $0.68 
A first-grade book to awaken appreciation of 
beauty in familiar things through story and 
pictures. Because of the controlled reading 
difficulties, the book is as easily read as any 
well-made basic reader. Illustrations from sim- 
plest line drawings to full-colored reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings. 


DIRECTING LANGUAGE POWER IN THE ELEMENTARY 
Cup. Through Story, Dramatization, and 
Poetry. Caroline J. Trommer and Teresa A. 
Regan of Teachers College, Boston. 407 pp. 
Macmillan. $2 

Discussions to guide the student-teacher and 


the classroom teacher center about the love of 
story, the inborn dramatic urge, and the re- | 
sponse to beauty of sound and rhythm. Section | 
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Aa, Tue BesT CLASSROOM MAGAZINE | 9 
FOR GRADE TEACHERS YEAR 


ourse. @lT presents the newest and best " Y 
teaching meth and materials based on the /\ IN 
current Sdmuaneits activities of successful teach- . 
ah_ S. |ers and the results of research and experiment 
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19 pp }eonducted by leaders in the field of elementary 
* \education. TEN ISSUES 
YEAR. 
f @ IT is delivered early—each issue in peeten 
>t OUF |gubscriber’s hands by the middle of the pre- THRU JUNE 


— to- feeding month. 


mod- @ IT supplies fully 50% more teaching 
z eco- | erial than any other teachers’ magazine— 
ore for the Primary grades and more for the 
They [intermediate and Upper grades, Its pages are 
vidual fat least 50% larger than the pages of other 
teachers’ magazines, permitting larger designs 
on of end illustrations and better pre- 
al in- [sentation of all material. 


state; @ IT tells what to do, 
e for- [how to do, and furnishes ready- 
to-use material with which to do. 


) ex- There are stories, pictures, seat- 

gisla- work, songs and music, games, INSTR lJ CTO R YEAR 5 00K 
things to do and make, lesson 

ns of plans, projects, units of work, 


called [test material of all kinds, and many other teaching helps. 

e be- @ IT provides a large amount of handwork material, in- m4 20c 

ations cluding designs for posters, blackboard and window decorations, INSTRUCTOR for only additional 
- of - and reproductions of work actually done by pupils. YEARBOOK [4 The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK (96 pages 
| $903 - $938 49 and cover—size 7x10 inches) is filled with 
~ and @ IT furnishes ten large full-color reproductions of famous S  Geesansneneeeenccianin aaiena 


paintings during the year with complete material for class study. 


for Arithmetic, Geography, History, Lan- 
guage, Reading, Citizenship, Elementary 
Science, and Health. There are tests of 
all kinds (with answers), stories with ques- 
tions, arithmetic problems and games, 16 
full-page posters, 8 black board decorations, 
etc. Provides forall the grades. The ma- 
terial is new and has not previously been 
h 


helps @ IT has an eight-page Picture Section in each issue. This 
eN1OF | presents effectively and beautifully, on indiattinted paper, visual 
aids in geography, history, art, nature study, etc., for all grades. 
In this section, during the year, are included several full-page 
posters in color. Many other illustrations, selected for their in- 
terest to children and value for class use, appear in each issue. 


tford, 











part @ IT has several pages of entertainment material every 
144 Fmonth consisting of plays, pageants, exercises, verse, music, The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK i is not sold alone 
$0.68 dances, and special-day prograins. Also a page of ideas for school but it may be ordered with The INSTRUCTOR for 
parties with descriptions of games, favors, decorations, etc. only 20 cents additional. Price with INSTRUCTOR, 
on of 1 year, $2.20; with INSTRUCTOR, 2 mn $3.20. 





d @ IT carries helpful and informative departments: The 

sae Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club (with Ciub Exchange); Teacher 
ading | Aids from the U. S. Government; Answers to Queries; New 
; any Books; Travel. 


sim- @ IT is endorsed and recommended by superintendents, 
_ | principals, heads of teachers’ colleges and normal schools, teachers | F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
rduc- | of training classes, and educators generally. More teachers sub- Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginuwing with the September, 
scribe for it than for any other classroom magazine. To them it 4 1983 number for (] 1 year, $2.00; (2 years, $3.00. 

is a source of help and inspiration . . . a guide that gives variety Send me The 1933-34 Instructor Yearbook with the above 
TARY | *"d es to “— daily oe ogee bron Paget og 4 O for 20 cants additional. (Not sold alone.) 
scription now. e sure to include the INS - ; pele aude 
and | BOOK. Pay later if more convenient. Use order blank at right. i Also send me magasines beginning with September, as follows: 
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I, The Story as a Liberator, treats reproduction 
and creation through pictures, outlining and 
vitalizing a story; Section II, Dramatization in 
the Grades, discusses elements, forms, playmak- 
ing, moving pictures, tableaux, puppet shows, 
pageants. Section III, The Power of Poetry, 
treats appreciation, formal and informal teach- 
ing, creating poetry. Section IV, The Relation 
of Reading to the Development of Language 
Power, discusses a primer evolved during con- 
versation, book reports, topics, stimulus of 
poetry, types of stories. Section V, Subject Mat- 
ter, the Servant of Language Power discusses 
values, activities, meaningful abstract words, 
associations, content, material from history and 
current events. Numerous examples and prob- 
lems in each section. 


HEALTH EpucaTIon AcTIVITIES. Kathleen Wilkin- 
son Wootten. 278 pp. National Tubercu- 
losis Assn., 450 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 


A source book of suggested activities in health 
education for grades 1 to 12. The book may 
be procured through county tuberculosis or- 
ganizations or the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis 
Society. 


CarEERS AHEAD. Joseph C. Cottler and Harold 
Brecht. 312 pp. Illus. Little, Brown and 
Co. $2.50 

A personally conducted tour of over sixty 
occupations which gives boys and girls a picture 
of the world at work. The picture of each 
occupation shows what is expected of a be- 
ginner, the interesting and difficult phases of 
the work, and the future it holds for the ambi- 
tious. The dialogue and story form of the book 
make it very easy and pleasant reading. The 
aquatone illustrations are splendid. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION. Book I, $1.00, and 
II, $1.08. J. C. Tressler and Marguerite B. 
Shelmadine. Book III, $1.16. J. C. Tres- 
sler. 350, 420, and 460 pp. Heath 

Junior high school English books to precede 

Tressler’s senior high school series. Book I 

is for grade 7; Book II for grade 8; and Book 

III for grade 9. Explanation, illustration, then 

practice describe the method of presentation. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
Frederick G. Nichols. 514 pp. Century. $3 

In this book the author raises a number of 
provocative questions regarding what is being 
done in the commercial field and offers con- 
structive suggestions for making commercial 
education more effective and more responsive 
to the needs of modern society than it is. The 
book begins with a discussion of the status of 
commercial education, explains what commer- 
cial education is, and considers the basic fac- 
tors in commercial curriculum construction. It 
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then analyzes and comments upon criticisms off 


several curriculums, and follows this with a 
thorough discussion of the objectives of com- 
mercial education in the secondary school pro- 
gram, of the problems of the junior and senior 


periods and the articulation of the periods, off 


instruction material, and of the subject matter 
of the commercial education program. 
final part of the book is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the situation in the high school of com- 
merce and the small rural high school. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN ENGINEERING LINES. 560 
pp. 50 illustrations. American Association 
of Engineers, 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. $2.50 

A compilation of chapters, written by engi- 

neering experts, has just been published by a 

special committee of American Association of 

Engineers under the chairmanship of J. A. L. 

Waddell. Each chapter is the work of a man 

who is outstanding in his particular branch of 

engineering and each tells in a non-technical 
way of the nature of that kind of engineering, 
of the qualifications necessary for success in 
that particular line of work, and of the prob- 
able or average compensation to be expected. 


FAcT AND STORY READERS. First Steps. Suzzallo, 
Freeland, McLaughlin, Skinner. 40 pp. Illus. 
American. $0.16 

First Steps, a pre-primer, has a vocabulary 
of 68 word forms, counting every word varia- 
tion. All of these appear again in the Fact 
and Story Primer. There is an average of only 
about one and one-half new words to a page 

The attractive illustrations and child-life sub- 

jects will arouse immediate interest in reading. 


SocraL StupIEs INSTRUCTION. Robert E. Swin- 
dler. 348 pp. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2.50 
A careful treatment of social studies in sec- 
ondary schools with special reference to the 
curriculum, the library, the objectives, and the 
unit system. 


First Days WITH Numbers. C. B. Upton. 160 pp. 
Illustrated. American. $0.40 

First Days With Numbers covers counting up 
to 1,000, the 100 facts in addition and subtrac- 
tion, simple measurements, etc. With the ex- 
ception of words peculiar to arithmetic the 
words are those which the child will meet in 
his everyday reading. Problems and number 
stories are based on the play and other activi- 
ties of children. Frequent reviews, optional 
drill, and diagnostic tests with immediate ref- 
erence to remedial exercises provide for indi- 
vidual references. 


On TEACHING ENGLISH. Howard Francis Seely. 
391 pp. American. $1.60 

Consideration of the whole of the composi- 

tion-teaching problem. Grammar, oral compo- 
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sition, and written composition are the three 
divisions of material, independent in organiza- 
tion, but mutually dependent in fact. A col- 
lection of stories, poems, and essays written by 
pupils in the author's classes shows how effec- 
tive his ideas and methods can be. 


Our NEIGHBORS NEAR AND Far. Book I. Frances 
Carpenter. 222 pp. Illustrated. $0.96. Our 
CONTINENTAL NEIGHBORS. Book III. Albert 
P. Brigham and Charles T. McFarlane. 390 
pp. Illus. $1.52. American 

Two of a four-book series of geographies pre- 

pared to make the subject richer and more 
closely related to the life of the world. Book 
I gives the pupil a view of the world as a 
whole. Book III presents the study of all the 
inhabited continents except North America. The 
peoples of each continent are shown in their 
environment. The books are well supplied 
with maps and illustrations. 


Our BEGINNINGS IN THE Past. Daniel C. Knowl- 
ton, New York University, and Armand J. 
Gerson, associate superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia. 242 pp. Illus. American. $0.76 

Our Beginnings in the Past, Book One, in a 
new series, The Westward March of Man, is in 
keeping with the outline for social studies in 
grade three. It gives a clear picture of the 
development of families into tribes and into 
nations. It brings out the relations between 
the old and the new in its discussions of the 
first civilized nations. The book is divided into 
four main units of work, each with its inter- 
esting pre-view, and the activity suggestions. 


Books Received 


American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill.: 

THE AGE OF ROMANCE. 

and On. 

The Venereal Diseases. 
Rice. 25 cents each 


How Life Goes On 
In Training. The Story of Life. 
Dr. Thurman B. 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago, IIl.: 
BETTER CITIZENSHIP FOR LITTLE AMERICANS. 
Edith W. Lawson. $0.70 
Dorrance & Co., Inc., Drexel Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: 
WISDOM OF THE AGEs. In bringing up children. 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff. $2.50 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.: 


THE ALPHA INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETICS. Cornelia 
Hoff. Book VII, Part I. $0.48 

THE HEALTH ScHooL ON WHEELS. J. Mace 
Andress and I. H. Goldberger. $0.80 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass.: 
MopeERN HIGHER ALGEBRA. 
Walter W. Hart 
New HIcH ScHooL, ARITHMETIC—REVISED. Web- 
ster Wells and Walter W. Hart 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass.: 
PORTRAITS AND PERSONALITIES. Gamaliel Brad- 


Webster Wells and 


ford. $1.08 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
City: 
FORESTRY AND ECONOMIC CHALLENGE. Arthur 
N. Pack. $1.25 
Row, Peterson & Co., New York City: 
A NEw INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS. Harvey 


L. Lutz, Edmund W. Foote, and Benjamin 


F. Stanton. $1.60 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, 
ys dae! A 


FORWARD STEPS IN THINKING AND WRITING. A 
Workbook in English for Grades III, IV, 
and V. Gordon Wilson, Clarence A. Ru- 
bado, and Beatrice Wheeler Johnson. $0.20 
each 

Forwarp STEPS IN THINKING AND WRITING. A 
Workbook in English for Grades VI, VII, 
and VIII. Gordon Wilson, Clarence A. 
Rubado, and Magnolia Scoville. $0.24 each 

Stanford University Press, Stanford University, 
Cal.: 


EcoNoMy IN EpucaTION. Wm. J. Cooper 


























WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, whose resignation as 
United States Commissioner of Education be- 
came effective May 25, has been appointed to 
the faculty of the school of education of 
George Washington University, Washington, 
Dac. 


DEAN WILL GRANT CHAMBERS of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College with Mrs. Chambers was 
honored at a surprise banquet on April 26 by 
the faculty of the School of Education. It was 
the dean’s birthday and the first event in the 
celebration of the founding of the School of 
Education under the leadership of Dr. Cham- 
bers. Gifts were presented to both Dean and 
Mrs. Chambers. 


MARGARET L. HUMPHREVILLE, teacher of singing 
in the public schools of Lancaster for nearly 
half a century, retired in June. 


Mary S. HOLMES, assistant to the principal in 
charge of girls at Germantown High School 
since 1914, retired in June. She concluded fifty 
years of teaching in Philadelphia public schools. 


J. W. CRABTREE, secretary of the N.E.A. since 
1917, was re-elected for one year by the board 
of trustees during the Chicago convention. He 
will be seventy years old April 18, 1934. 


CHARLES R. TOOTHAKER, curator of the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, was awarded the 
Czechoslovakian National Order of the White 
Lion, fourth class, by President Masaryk of 
the Czechoslovak Republic. The award was 
made “in full consideration of the eminent 
services rendered to our state by you during 
your activity as Honorary Czechoslovak Consul 
at Philadelphia.” Mr. Toothaker, who was 
appointed Consul May 4, 1928, spent last sum- 
mer in Czechoslovakia in order to obtain 
material for an exhibit in the Museum. 


WILLIAM MATHER LEwIS, president of La- 
fayette College, was made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor by the French government 
during a session of the Society of the American 
Friends of Lafayette which met in the Colton 
Memorial Chapel of the College May 20. He 
received the decoration from Brigadier General 
Pillon, military attaché of the French Embassy 
at Washington. 

M. A. DIvELy, assistant superintendent in 
Blair County, succeeded T. S. Davis, retired, on 
July 1 as county superintendent. 
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JESSIE GRAY, Philadelphia. has been granted 
leave of absence without loss of salary for 
1933-34 by the board of education of that city 
in order that she may give full time to her 
duties as President of the National Education 
Association. 


JAMES M. Scurope, assistant superintendent of 
Schuylkill County schools, retired July 19 after 
fifty years of faithful service. In 1880 Mr. 
Schrope was examined by the late Jesse New- 
lin, county superintendent, and was granted a 
certificate entitling him to teach in the ele- 
mentary grades. After a little teaching experi- 
ence he attended the Normal School at Lock 
Haven and graduated from there in 1883. Then 
he taught in different schools of the county un- 
til named assistant superintendent in 1916. Mr. 
Schrope has a beautiful home in Hegins Town- 
ship where he will spend the well-earned rest. 


HarOLpD WILLIs Dopps has been appointed pres- 
ident of Princeton University to succeed the 
late John Grier Hibben. Dr. Dodds, who was 
professor of politics at the University, was born 
in Utica, Pennsylvania, in 1889 and was gradu- 
ated from Princeton in 1914. 


Lois GREEN, daughter of Superintendent C. C. 
Green of New Castle and secretary to G. C. L. 
Riemer of the State Teachers College, Clarion. 
and Donatp D. PErrcE, son of Superintendent 
W. M. Peirce of Ridgway and professor of chem- 
istry at the State Teachers College, Clarion. 
were married on June 6 at the home of the 
bride’s parents. 


E. S. KaGarise, a retired school teacher of 
Martinsburg, was honored by the high school 
alumni and the pupils of the summer normal 
school which he conducted for many years at 2 
banquet on June 9. Mr. Kagarise was presented 
a purse containing a cash gift as a memento of 
the occasion. 

MarGaRET McLure and Lou MOoMEYER, two 
veteran grade school teachers in McKeesport. 
retired in June. Miss McLure had taught fifty- 
three years, forty-five of them in McKeesport. 
while Miss Momeyer’s forty-two years of 
teaching were all in the city. School officials 
and teachers gave a dinner in their honor at 
the Penn-McKee Hotel. J. B. Richey, super- 
intendent of schools, presented Miss McLure 
and Miss Momeyer with wrist watches as 
tokens of esteem from their associates. 
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Don’t take 


DEBT WORRIES 


: back to School 





Tae special Household Loan Plan 
for schoo] teachers holds a solution of 
your money problems. It provides 
the cash to pay all your bills at once. 
Then you will only owe Household... 
and a small sum each month will clean 
up that debt before you realize it. 


) $300 or less Loaned 


Strictly Between Us 


If one of our offices listed below is not 
conveniently located for you to call, 
the transaction will be completed en- 
tirely by mail, in complete confidence. 
Not a soul will be informed. Your sig- 
nature is the only one required. 


Our charge (which we keep as low 


as possible) is made after you have 
used the money and only for the actual 
number of days each dollar is kept. 

Come in or mail the coupon now 
and learn how to start the school year 
free from debt worries. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
Name........ 
Street... City 
ROMEO Fos eae ee 
I wish to borrow $........... My salary is $._........... 


Fitcach a€«.......... 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate 
me to borrow or put me to any expense 





HOUSEHOLD 





sport ) ALTOONA, Sth Floor 





FINANCE CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 


ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor 
Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. 


Central Trust Co. Bldg. 


CHESTER, 3rd Floor 
Crozer Building 


EASTON, 2nd Floor 
First National Bank Bldg. 


ERIE, 4th Floor 
Erie Trust Bldg. 


JOHNSTOWN, 3rd Floor 
First National Bank Bldg. 
LANCASTER, 2nd Floor 
Woolworth Bldg. 
MCKEESPORT-— Sth Floor 
People’s City Bank Building 
NEW CASTLE—6th Floor 
Union Trust Building 
NORRISTOWN, 3rd FI., Nor- 
ristown-Penn Trust Co. Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
6th Fl., Bankers Trust Bidg. 


PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor 
Park Bldg. 


READING, 2nd Floor 
526 Penn St. 
SCRANTON, 4th Floor 
First National Bank Bldg. 
WILKES-BARRE, 6th Floor 
W.-B. Deposit & Savings 
Bank Building 


YORK, 4th Floor 
Schmidt Bldg. 
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Leo R. DeLonc, formerly in charge of the 
Harrisburg office of teacher-training extension 
work for Pennsylvania State College, has ac- 
cepted work in New Jersey as supervising prin- 
cipal of the schools at Stelton. 


CHEESMAN A. HERRICK, a past-president of 
P.S.E.A., has been unanimously requested by 
the Board of City Trustees to continue as presi- 
dent of Girard College, Philadelphia, for the 
next three years. Under special action the 
board has extended the compulsory retirement 
age to sixty-seven years. 


CHARLES A. LINDBERGH has given his estate 
near Hopewell, New Jersey, “to provide for the 
welfare of children, including their education, 
training, hospitalization, and other allied pur- 
poses without regard to race or creed.” Colonel 
Lindbergh organized a non-profit-making High 
Fields Corporation to hold the estate. 


JAMES E. Mooney, author of books on aviation 
and representative of Charles Scribner’s Sons 
in Pennsylvania, was awarded the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of science by Uuquesne Univer- 
sity at its summer convocation. 


L. H. Quay, a teacher in the industrial de- 
partment of the Senior High School, Williams- 
port, has been elected president of the Alpha 
chapter of Iota Lambda Sigma, a national hon- 
orary society for teachers of industrial and vo- 
cational education. 


O. H. AuURAND, on leave of absence from Burn- 
ham last year to attend Columbia University, 
returns to his post of supervising principal. Mr. 
Aurand is completing his work for a doctor’s 
degree. 


Mrs. ANNIE R. Brooks, principal of the Larkin 
school, Chester, and J. ANNA WILSON, a teacher 
in the same school, retired at the end of the 
1932-33 school year. 


CuLaRE B. Book, former assistant county su- 
perintendent of Lawrence County’s schools, now 
represents the American Book Company in the 
western half of the State. 


RutH A. Frinnvon of Bethlehem, supervisor of 
art in Muhlenberg Township schools for the 
past four years, left her position to take up 
work in the Episcopalian church. Miss Findon 
will be stationed in Wisconsin. 


LIBERTY MCCLELLAND, a graduate of Wilson 
College and of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is the new dean of women at Juniata 
College. 


F. A. BERKENSTOCK, supervising principal at 
Forty Fort the past few years, has returned to 
his former field at Renovo as supervising prin- 
cipal. 
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PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, after ap- 
proving the cotton textile industrial code, said, 
“Child labor in this industry is here abolished. 


After years of fruitless efforts and discussions, i 


the ancient atrocity went out in a day.” 


Anna A. WILKINSON, principal of the Newton 
school, Philadelphia, has donated a four-section 
bookcase and about 125 books to the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial library. 


C. M. RosENBERRY, for twenty-six years the 
principal of Ridgway High School and teacher 
of mathematics, retired at the end of the school 
year. On May 29, the teachers and school 
board of the Ridgway schools gave a dinner 
in honor of Mr. Rosenberry, and following the 
dinner a public reception was given by pupils, 
teachers, alumni, and citizens. Words of appre- 
ciation of the faithful and efficient work of 
the retiring teacher were spoken by represen- 
tatives of the several high school classes; by 
J. M. Schram, secretary of the school board; 
and by Superintendent W. M. Peirce, who has 
been associated with Mr. Rosenberry during 
the entire period of twenty-six years. Many 
gifts from pupils and teachers were presented. 
The record of Mr. Rosenberry’s pupils in col- 
lege has demonstrated that he is one of the 
strongest teachers of mathematics in the State. 
His retirement is regretted by the whole com- 
munity. 


WILLIAM Lyon PHELPS, 68, instructor and pro- 
fessor of English literature, Yale University, 
since 1892, retired from his exacting job in 
June because he “has work to do.” He has 
accumulated a lot of private work that he could 
not complete while teaching and now intends 
to go out into the world as “a private scholar 
and a public orator” as well as a writer. He 
speaks of retirement as graduation and says, 
“IT look at it the way a senior ought to look at 
commencement—with regret at leaving a pleas- 
ant post, but eager and in high spirits for the 
future.” 


Forest KINLEY of Sharpsville High School 
takes Arnold Nelson’s place as principal of the 
junior high school at Ridgway. 


Paut DRUCKENMILLER, Hyde Park, Reading, 
graduated from Muhlenberg Township High 
School in June with a good attendance record. 
He missed but one session in twelve years. 


THE MANN ScuHoo.t, Philadelphia, book club 
has contributed sixteen books to the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial Library at Cloverton. The 
members of the club who contributed these 
books were: M. Helen Paul, Marion E. Pope, 
Minerva Huff, Ethel R. Saul, Ruth I. Schmidt, 
and Mrs. Harriet H. Hill, president of the club. 
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ARNOLD C. NELSON, principal of the junior 
high school at Ridgway, has been elected to 
succeed C. M. Rosenberry as principal of Ridg- 
way Senior High School. Mr. Nelson is a grad- 
uate of the State Normal School at Edinboro 
and of Pennsylvania State College. He finished 
his work for a master’s degree at the Univer- 





sity of Tlinois this summer. 
New Positions 
Angle. Wm., teacher, Shippensburg H. S. 


Barr, Frankie, prin., Driftwood schools 
Beach, Horace, supt., Sayre 
Bonner, Anna, French, Summit Hill H. S. 


> 


Boyle, Mary, music supr,, Summit Bill HH. 3s. 

Brown, Catherine I., prin., Booker T. Washington 
school, Chester 

Byers, Chester, teacher, Joseph Priestley school, 
Northumberland Co. 

Calhoun, Norman, prin., Milroy H. S. 

Cowan, I. Newton, athletic coach and _ history 
teacher, Lansdale 

English, Orlando H., supr. prin., West Deer Twp.. 
Allegheny Co. 

Karl W., teacher, Upper Augusta Twp. 


Flowers, 
oo. 8... Northumberland ‘Co. 

Ford, Thomas H., supt., Reading 

Forrest, Kenneth, English, Summit Hill H. S. 

Frank, Allan H., prin., Sugar Grove H. S. 

Galbo, Rose, Italian, Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Erie 

Gallatin, Sara M., science and home econ., Lansdale 

Gehris, Estella, art supr., Muhlenberg Twp. schools 

Gulden, J. Albert, Folcroft, Delaware Co. 

Harner. M. C., supr. prin., Middleburg 

Hollis, Walter, prin., Derry Twp. H. S., Mifflin Co 

King, A Kurtz., supr. prin., South Lebanon Twp.. 
Lebanon Co. 

Kinley, Forest, prin., Ridgway Jr. H. 8S. 

Koehler, J. J.. supt., Honesdale 


Leberman, Harold D., asst. prin., Erie Technical 
Lehman, Harold M.,, prin., Upper Augusta Twp 

H. S.. Northumberland Co. | . we 
Leibensperger, Bruce, mathematics, Summit Hill 


Long, John A., teacher, Hunter’s Station school. 
Northumberland Co 


Lovette, D. R., supr. prin., Spangler 


McClymonds, Roy, prin., Winfield Twp. H. S.. 
Butler Co. 

McCracken, Wycliff. prin., Eau Claire H. S. 

McKee, Robert, supr, prin., West View 

Malkin, Thomas, general shop. Summit Hill H. S. 

Martin, James A., supr. prin., Kingston Twp., Lu- 
zerne Co. 

Morgart, G. H., Woodlyn school, Ridley Twp., Dela- 
ware Co. 


prin., Ridgway Sr. H. S. 

Newman, Ralph W., teacher, Snydertown 

Norman, Wm., prin., Big Run schools 

Paranak, Aran, athletic coach, Bridgeport 

Park, Mary M., art supr., Lansdale 

Phander. Grace E., fourth grade, Lansdale 

Pierce, Katherine, English, West Chester 

Pifer, Elmer C., supr. prin., Union Vocational 
School, Corsica 

Piper, Harriet B., 

Ouinn, Mary. prin., 

Reber, Florence V.. 

Rebert. Hugh Q.. prin., 
school, Chester Co. 

teed, J. Lisle, prin., Sagamore. Armstrong Co. 

Ross, Wm.,. teacher, McAlevy’s Fort 

Smith. Ear! C., prin., Plank Rd. 
Shippen Twp., Cameron (Co. 

Smith, Ray, supr. prin., Evansburg 

Sorber, Margaret, geography. West Chester 

Urich, Clair J., supr. prin.. Hastings 

Veith, Edith, history, Meadville 

Waite, Wayne, prin., Allensville H. S. 

Weader. Michael. supr. prin.. McClure 

White, Edward W., commercial teacher, Lansdale 

Witmer, Mar'in F., teacher. Dalmatia 

Woerth, Fred M., Crozerville school, 
Delaware Co. 

Wolever. Clarence. prin., 
school. Wyoming Co. 

Wood H. C., prin.. Noxen H. S. 


Nelson, Arnold C., 


Lansdale 
Erie 
school. Lansdale 
Brook Vocational 


fourth grade, 
Irving school, 
continuation 
Honey 


Cons. school, 


Aston Twop., 


Falls-Overfield Vocational 
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Necrology 


JacoB A. GRUVER of York and D. A. MELLoT! 
of Dickeys Mountain, Pa., two beneficiaries of 
the P. S. E. A. Welfare Fund, died in May. 


Mrs. HELEN SHoop Bear, former South Mid- 
dleton Township school teacher, died at her 
home near Carlisle May 25 after a lingering 
illness. 


WILLIAM H. Pomp, 56, teacher of mathematics 
in William Penn High School, Harrisburg, died 
suddenly in May following a minor operation. 


marresssoatnt) 





Susan M. Frank of Scranton, a teacher in the | 


public schools for fifty-three years, died May 18. | 
Miss Frank was retired two years ago. 


Rose Pappon, former principal of Pringle 


borough schools and a former teacher in the } 


Courtdale and White Haven schools, died June 
12 at her home in White Haven. 


FLORENCE MAcINTyRE, a teacher in the George 
Wolf school, Philadelphia, died during the past 
school term. 


Mrs. ELEANOR CooK LAVERELL, for several 
years a grade school teacher in Philadelphia, 
died April 20. 


Mary W. REISSE, principal of the Cassidy 
school in Philadelphia, died suddenly in Feb- 
ruary. 


CarRIE L. Farigs, school teacher in Harrisburg 
from April, 1881, until she was retired in June, 
1926, died last spring. 


MarGARET C. MADDEN, a public school teacher 
for 63 years, died in the Danville Hospital on 
June 13. Miss Madden was 88 years, 9 months, 
and 20 days of age. 


Tuomas G. Hosick of Rural Valley, a benefi- 
ciary of the P. S. E. A. Welfare Fund, died in 
June. 


LENORE I. Murpny, principal of Irving elemen- 
tary school, Erie, died July 16. Miss Murphy 
gave a lifetime of service to the Erie schools 
and made an excellent record as teacher and 
principal. 

Percy AsH, 67, professor of architectural de- 
sign at Pennsylvania State College, died July 
19 at his summer home in North Conway, N. H. 


JoHN E. FITTING, veteran school teacher of 
Elizabethville, died in June. Mr. Fitting, who 
was 72 years of age, taught in public schools 
for thirty years. 

Anna D. Perry, 78, a teacher in the Norris- 


town public schools for more than forty years, 
died July 24 at her home in Norristown. 
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ee Education Must Crush W 
ucation Must Crus ar! 
Mid- . 
Pig l The Teachers Can Remould the World—Teach the Children the Folly of War 
pering 
OU Teachers and Educators sands of copies of Bruce Barton’s ar- 
matics wield a mighty power. You can ticle. We arrange radio programs 
" died | reshape the course of history. You with distinguished speakers. We can 
‘ation. | can leave an indelible stamp upon im- help you combat war through the use 
er: pressionable minds. We urge you to of our posters, our seals,—and in 
7 “ realize your responsibility. many other ways. 
ay 18.| We are behind a host of projects 
| Speak Out for Peace! for peace education. Your dollar for 
ringle | And let the children know the truth a overtime with us. The 
n the} about war. War means driving a is c : future defends on you. Shoul- 
deus bayonet through the bowels of a man il wae sce er a 
you never saw before. War is sav- only rele bias ft a — 
yeorge agery—brutality—insanity. We must . Se geen Se 
e past erush war or war will crush us. 

World Peaceways is fighting for Send Us Your Dollar 
everal } Peace; fighting for reason and sanity Send stamps, check, money order. 
sIphia, ina world bewildered by its problems. or by registered mail. If you can't 

We believe in moral disarmament- send a dollar, send what you can. A 
believe that the people must be copy of Bruce Barton’s article will 
assidy aroused to the need for organized he promptly sent to you. 























| Feb- effort. 
World Peaceways believes in using 


Our Board Members 
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Through making it clear to business W ld P 
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: from the Outdoor Advertising Asso- 
urphy oe eegeay © i 
chools ciation $40,000 worth of space, from Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 
r and the Western Union free cables for our -—- : ; ee 
International Peace Salute to the gov- Wo Te a 
3 : ORLD PEAGEWAYS — PSJ 
ld ernments of the World. We per- Shstak Gen ‘ i be 
al de- , Siedler el : ; ote] Roosevelt, New York Citv 
1 July suaded magazines totalling a vast cir- : 
N.H culation to devote pages of space to Here is my contribution. 
; distributing books on Peace; and in- \ 
Pe duced them to reproduce our Peace ee 
ecahs Posters. At our suggestion newspaper Address 
feature writers commanding a publie 2s 
of millions have devoted articles to City 
lorris- } peace. We have distributed thou- ‘ 
years. State 
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Necrology 

AARON B. HEss, 62, speaker in the House of 
Representatives in 1928 and a member 1911-22 
and from 1925-29, died August 4, 1933, in the 
Lancaster General Hospital of complications 
which developed after an operation August 1. 
He sponsored the “former teacher bill” under 
which aged teachers who had taught more 
than twenty years and who retired before 1919 
are now receiving monthly annuities. 


Mrs. Apa R. THompson, teacher of home 
economics in the Frederick Douglass Junior 
High School, Chester, died August 1. 


IRENE LonG of Ardara, a 27-year-old North 
Versailles Township, Allegheny County, teacher, 
was killed in an automobile accident in July. 


Resolutions 

Whereas, it has pleased a kind Providence to 
call from among us Emma Cowling on May 15, 
1933; and 

Whereas, Through her untimely death we 
have lost a loyal and highly efficient fellow 
teacher, and the children a faithful friend and 
understanding instructor, 

Be it Resolved, That the members of the 
faculty of the Bangor School District attest to 
the inspiration and loyal support which the de- 
ceased gave to our schools and community dur- 
ing her years of service. 

Committee: 
ELIZABETH P. JONES, 
GLaDys J. FINKBEINER, 
EpitH M. WOLFE, 
EpITH J. KELLOw. 





Reorganization of Courses for Women at 
University of Pennsylvania 
(From page 34) 

man and sophomore years and, if their academic 
and personal qualifications warrant, will be ad- 
mitted at the beginning of the third year to the 
school of education in which they will receive 
their professional training during the remainder 
of their course. Such students will receive the 
degree of bachelor of science in education at 
the end of their fourth year, but they will not 
be eligible for professional certification until 
the completion of a postgraduate year, admis- 
sion to which will also be on a selective basis. 
Under this plan the teacher-training program 
will cover five years instead of four. 

The student who is interested in the fine arts, 
music, journalism, or the broader phases of eco- 
nomics and business, but wishes to pursue a 
general college course rather than enter a tech- 
nical or professional school, will find it possible 
in the College for Women to take a certain 
amount of work in these fields. 

A third change has been made in the courses 
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The school of fine arts has 
enlarged and strengthened its co-educational | 


open to women. 


curriculum in fine arts. 
riculum offers majors in painting, sculpture. 
mural decoration, interior design, and interior 
decoration as a means of expression and pro- 
fessional opportunity. 

Merle M. Odgers of the department of Latin 
of the University, who has served as its assist- 
ant director of admissions since 1926, was ap- | 
pointed dean of the new College of Liberal 
Arts for Women by President Thomas S. Gates 
and assumed office July 1. 








ErIE board of school directors, recognizing 
the large number of children of Italian parent- 
age, decided to offer the study of Italian in 
Roosevelt Junior High School. Most of the 
Italian children are in the district of this school. 
Rose Galbo was appointed teacher of Italian 
at the school. 





Calendar 
Enter these dates in your diary. 
1933 


September 11-17—Constitution Week ) 


October 6-7—Western Convention District and 
Western Pennsylvania Education Confer- 
ence, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

October 9-12—American Public Health Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind. 

October 12-13—Central Convention District. 
Lock Haven 

October 13-14—Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict, Titusville 


October 20—Fall Arbor Day ) 


October 20-21—Eastern Convention District. 
Allentown 

October 27-28—Midwestern Convention District. 
New Castle 


October 27-28—Ninth Annual Conference on 
Secondary Education, Temple University. 
Philadelphia 

November 6-12—American Education Week 

November 8-9—Education Congress, Harrisburg 

November 12-18—Book Week 

December 27-29—State Convention of P.S.E.A.. 
Philadelphia 

1934 

February 24-March 1—Department of Superin- 
tendence, N.E.A., Cleveland, Ohio 

March 9-10—Northeastern Convention District. 
East Stroudsburg 

March 14-17—Southeastern Convention District 
and Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 6-7—Southern Convention District, Car- 
lisle 

June 30-July 6—National Education Association. 
Washington, D. C. Jessie Gray, President, 

Philadelphia 





September, 1933 | 


The new five-year cur- | 
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INCOME PROTECTION 





Have you considered the possibility of a sudden discontinuance of 
your salary checks by reason of illness or accident? 


Our Income Protection Policies will obviate worry and _ prevent 
financial loss by the investment of a small portion of your monthly 
earnings. 


Operations, Hospital Confinements, Prolonged Illnesses or Serious 
Accidents are mighty unprofitable without a regular income. 


ILLNESS INDEMNITY 


TOTAL LOSS OF TIME HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 
$25.00 PER WEEK FOR 51 WEEKS $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 3 WEEKS 
(Payable after first week’s illness) (Payable after first week in hospital) 
’ First Week’s Illness - First Week in Hospital 
$12.50 Per Week $25.00 Per Week 


ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


ORDINARY ACCIDENT SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
$25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 
POS ea eaten ce cea este wr adaa sane MG oan cearta adeauncetussedteecaaae $2,500 
oC Se te tate ae eee eters MGtte MANE. i605 2 Sate Sdenaceenusedawe 2,500 
PREM 1028 Pasha Sar Wd aed ee REGIE NEON ooo cian ac wears ow ator ne tedews 2,500 
71 SoRgae spe Gp en errr ae One Hand and One Foot ...............-....2. 2,500 
Pee ie carats sere Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye ................ 2,500 
7.5 Stee eee Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye ................. 2,500 
PM 5. otsb cig Calera eras Sa cae Sight GM Mate Dveae ccc. a sikcsines oo8~osenawee 2,500 
15.5 Liege tonsa een eee etante nee yor PRs BERN re orn atin ne doae cua clans wanes 1,250 
| S| SE ere eee a oo eecer st @ seers ENR RO MNO a Sic ca scaly Hox a awl aici 1,250 
1) 2 une cae ar cee cto ene Simi Gl rie ENO a o.0:< c0i cee sere scendaeees 1,250 


ANNUAL PREMIUM—$30.00 


Pennsylvania Casualty Company 


J. W. SMILEY, President E. W. COOK, Gen’l Manager 


Pennsylvania Bldg. ........ Lancaster, Pa. 
EXECUTIVE and 220 S. Pour St. 2.00 Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES S06 Clark Bldg. . 2.206066. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fifth & Walnut Sts. ....... Reading, Pa. 
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Let this 


Budget Plan 


help get you 


erty) 


WE DC Ova pant 


your obligations and start you 
onasound financial program. 


1 Borrow $300 or less on the special House- 


hold Loan Plan for school teachers. Only your 
signature required. No investigations. Reason- 
able cost only for the time you use the money. 


Pay all your worrisome bills at once. 
y y 


Re-budget your expenses so as to repay 
Household a small sum each month. 
Almost before you realize it, you will be out 
of debt and able to put into the bank the 
monthly sum you were paying to Household. 


If itis not convenient for you to come in to 
our offices, the entire transaction can be 
completed by mail. Send the coupon today 


for information. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 


ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. 

ALTOONA, Sth Floor, 
Central Trust Co. Bldg. 

CHESTER, 3rd Floor, 
Crozer Bldg. 

EASTON, 2nd Floor, First 
National Bank Bldg. 

ERIE, 4th Floor, Erie Trust 
Bldg. 


JOHNSTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 

LANCASTER, 2nd Floor, 
Woolworth Bldg. 

McKEESPORT, 5th Floor, 
People’s City Bank Bldg. 


NEW CASTLE, 6th Floor, 
Union Trust Building 

NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Norristown-Penn Trust 


oO. g. 

PHILADELPHIA 
6thFl., Bankers Trust Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor, 
Park Bldg. 

READING, 3rd Floor, 
Colonial Trust Bldg. 

SCRANTON, 4th Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg 

WILKES-BARRE, 6th Floor 
W. B. Deposit & Savings 
Bank Bldg. 

YORK, 4th Floor, Schmidt 
Bldg. 


COC PTOO HEHE EEEE SEES SES OSOOEEE ES ESESSEEEESE ESOS ESESESSESESOEESESS 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


eee 





NN i RE A EOE nee 


Ameunt I wish to borrow $_.......... 


| eee 


oe | 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or 
put me to any expense. 








h.A.&.A.a.0.0 


In Nature Drawing 


ARTISTA Water Colors 
are at their best 




















BECAUSE Nature subjects are always high favorites with 
elementary classes in drawing, they are taught more ef- 
fectively when a medium that provides the utmost freedom 
of expression is used. 

ARTISTA Water Colors fully meet this requirement 
through their unusually smooth and even flow from brush 
to paper. Besides, the exceptional brilliance and excellent 
mixing properties of ARTISTA add greatly to the pupil's 
normal interest in reproducing the familiar forms of Nature. 


Send for Free Project Folder on Nature 
Drawing and Design 


Mail the coupon now for the folder on “‘The Convention- 
alization of Nature Drawings into Simple Design Units’’—a 
very effective project for the elementary grades. In the 
December issue of this magazine we will offer another 
Nature project designed especially for use of Crayon 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARTISTA 


Made by the sole makers of CRAYOLA 


BINNEY & SMITH CO.,41E. 42nd St., New York City 
Please send me the project — 

“The Conventionalization of Nature Drawings into 
Simple Design Units” 





WE DO OUR PART 


weecceccocsoed 


Teacher's Name 

School and Grade 
Address 
CUI GRA SNAW acc ware cmap wancceuees aioecae yeas 19°7 
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CERTIFICATE CREDIT 


for certificate advancement may be earned 
by taking Correspondence Study Courses 
from the Correspondence Study Division, 
School of Education, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 
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THE ECONOMY DUPLICATOR 


Ideal for school- 
room, office, or 
school paper. In- 
dispensable in 
commercial de- 
partments. Let- 
ter-size, fully 
equipped. Guar- 
anteed for 5 years. 

Ten Days Free Trial 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPIES 
THE ECONOMY DUPLICATOR CO. 
Department O 
1167 Alicia Ave. W. Englewood, N. J. 
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OUR THREE ENEMIES... 


SICKNESS, ACCIDENT, 
and QUARANTINE! 


Over these three things you have no control. Any of 
them, at any time, can force you to cease teaching, and 
burden you with Debt. 

Wise teachers, admitting that these three are bound to 
come some day, invest a small part of their earnings 
while they are well, in an E. B. A. membership. They 
find greater protection, at less cost, with fewer restric- 




















| 

tions in this Association. 

Details of the E. B. A. plan, endorsed by teachers every- 
where since 1910, are yours for the asking. 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


HOME OFFICE: Woolworth Building, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
) 421 Land Title Bldg., PHILADELPHIA ---- 5101 Jenkins Arcade, PITTSBURGH 

















te 


Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 


ts. They 








Let het 


chew gum... 





call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 


The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 

















Iti good fer het 


F children like chewing gum, let them 
) chew it and enjoy it. Particularly is it 
good for 3-to-6-year-olds, the proper 
development of whose jaws helps deter- 
mine whether their permanent teeth 
come in straight or crowded. For every 
age it supplies some of that necessary 
chewing exercise which the modern 





daily diet for most part is so deficient in. 
Ask any scientific dentist the relation be- 
tween chewing gum and health. There is 
a reason, a time and place for gum. 


N-22 
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' Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime are Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, Personal Care, and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 
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ipeeneeeeen napa nmenereal 
Temple University Buy a Library During 
Philadelphia, Pa. Book Week! 
MACMILLAN 
College of Liberal Arts and Boys’ and Girls’ 
pire Own Libraries 


Teachers College 








Carefully selected book collections for four dif- 


School of Commerce : 
ferent age groups; the famous classics as well as 


Professional Schools: best modern stories; all titles on A. L. A. lists; 
Theology, Law outstanding authors and artists. 
Medicine, Dentistry Library 1. Look and Listen Books (5-8) 

A Library 2. Books I Like Best (8-11) 
Pharmacy, Chiropody Library 3. Romance and Realism (girls 11-15) 


" Library 4. Information and Adventure (boys 11-15) 
School of Music : “ 


Training School for Nurses 
High School Value over $20.00, special price to schools 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS $13.50 net 
SEPTEMBER 28TH 


Here are the right books for your school library 


Write for illustrated circular to 
The Juvenile Department 





For y= i ig A Load Secre- THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ] 
tary. Conwe all, Temple University, : 

Broad Street and Montgomery Ave., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Phila., Pa., or phone STEvenson 7600. Ask for pamphlet of Book Week suggestions, free 




















THE 


BARROWS-PARKER 
GEOGRAPHIES 


Since THE BARROWS-PARKER GEOGRAPHIES were first published, teachers have 
known that these books present a new method of teaching the materials of geography. 
The widespread acceptance of this plan and of these books is now a fact, acknowledged 
to be the result of successful classroom use under all conditions. 


When the National Society for the Study of Education published its yearbook on the 
Teaching cf Geography in the spring, educators everywhere knew that this yearbook 
represented the opinion of the leading authorities on geogravhy in the United States. 
This yearbook explains and approves the procedures, methods, materials, and organiza- 
tion embodied in THE BARROWS-PARKER GEOGRAPHIES: 





Journeys in Distant Lands. ‘ ; . United States and Canada 
Europe andAsia_ : ; . Southern Lands 
SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
41 Union Square, New York City WE DO OUR PART 
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The payment of the annual dues of $1.00 for membership in the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
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ATWOOD- 
THOMAS 
GEOGRAPHIES 


The outstanding series, 
now in effective use in more 


than 10,000 places 


Home Life in Far-Away Lands 
(grade 4) 

The Americas (grade 5) 

Nations beyond the Seas (grade 6) 

The United States among the Na- 
tions (grade 7 or 8) 

The World at Work (grade 7 or 8) 
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CRAIG 
PATHWAYS 
IN SCIENCE 


A new elementary series, 
skillfully integrated, fasci- 
nating in content 


I. We Look About Us 

II. Out-of-Doors 

Ill. Our Wide, Wide World 

IV. The Earth and Living Things 
V. Learning About Our World 
VI. Our Earth and Its Story 


GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CLT aa ae ae TE Te: AN 5 
a ___________________ 


A Six-Year Tressler Program in English 




















An uninterrupted and gradual transition from the junior to 


the senior high school level. 


No time wasted in readjust- 


ing toa different text, to a different nomenclature, or toa 


different point of view. 








Tressler and Shelmadine’s JUNIOR ENGLISH 
IN ACTION (A three-book series for grades 
VII-IX), and T'ressler’s ENGLISH IN ACTION 
(In a two-book or a four-book edition for grades 
IX-XII) form a progressive, cumulative course 


through grades VII-XII. 

















D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street 
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